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Gn the Infant Jesus 


O King of Heaven! from starry throne descending, 
Thou takest refuge in that wretched cave; 

O God of bliss! I see Thee cold and trembling, 
What pain it cost Thee fallen man to save! 


Thou, of a thousand worlds the great Creator, 
Dost now the pain of cold and want endure; 

Thy poverty but makes Thee more endearing, 
For well I know ’tis love has made Thee poor. 


I see Thee leave Thy Heavenly Father’s bosom, 
But whither has Thy love transported Thee? 
Upon a little straw I see Thee lying; 
Why suffer thus? ’Tis all for love of me. 


But if it is Thy will for me to suffer, 
And by these sufferings my heart to move, 
Wherefore, my Jesus, do I see Thee weeping? 
*Tis not for pain Thou weepest, but for love. 


Thou weepest thus to see me so ungrateful; 
My sins have pierced Thee to the very core; 
I once despised Thy love, but now I love Thee, 
I love but Thee; then, Jesus, weep no more. 


Thou sleepest, Lord, but Thy heart ever watches, 
No slumber can a heart so loving take; 

But tell me, darling Babe, of what Thou thinkest, 
“I think,” he says, “of dying for Thy sake.” 


Is it for me that Thou dost think of dying! 
What, then, O Jesus! can I love but Thee? 

Mary, my hope! If I love him too little — 
Be not indignant,—love him thou for me. 


—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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AN AUDIENCE DAY AT THE VATICAN 





No visitor or pilgrim to the Eternal City considers his sojourn 
complete without an audience with the Holy Father. Since his coro- 
nation, Pius X, the most democratic of Popes, has never spared him- 
self, when there was question of affording this supreme satisfaction 
to his beloved children of the true fold—and even to those “not of 
this fold.” For ten years, except for interruptions that came from 
sheer exhaustion or positive illness, almost daily audiences to num- 
berless people were the order. They did not come up to him, but 
he went down to them, walked among them, spoke with them, heard 
their petitions, and blessed them with true fatherliness and Christ- 
like tenderness. The fatigue of such audiences for a man of his age 
may well be imagined. 

Last spring, came another collapse, a most serious crisis for the 
Holy Father, from which he but slowly recovered. It was then 
considered absolutely necessary not to resume the old routine of 
private audiences at least for some time to come. Great was the 
disappointment of the numerous pilgrims coming to the Holy City. 
This year the pilgrimages wending their way Romeward have been 
unusually large and numerous. The Holy Father could not bear to 
see them disappointed in their one great hope and desire, His per- 
sonal blessing. 

A new kind of audience was, therefore, arranged. The people 
were gathered in larger groups in the open court of St. Damasus; 
and from a balcony overlooking the court the Holy Father imparted 
his blessing. It was a happy thought, which has not only lightened 
the burden of the Holy Father, but made possible a glimpse of His 
Holiness and the reception of his blessing by a far larger number 
of people. These audiences take place about twice a week, and it 
is estimated that from 10,000 to 12,000 persons weekly are thus fav- 
ored with the Papal Blessing. 

The writer, with his American Redemptorist companions, was 
privileged to be present at one of these audiences on Wednesday, 
Oct. 8, after just one week’s arrival in Rome. It may prove inter- 
esting to know the circumstances and details of one of these vast 
audiences. 
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It was a bright, sunny afternoon, not warm, except for the be- 
lated pedestrians like ourselves. As we crossed the Tiber over a 
bridge—that seems to have been erected as an insult to the Vatican 
—we noticed that all traffic-cars, cabs and pedestrians were directed 
toward one focus. The focus was the great piazza of St. Peter’s, 
which soon appeared before us. Here was a lively scene indeed, the 
liveliest we had yet noticed in Rome. Everyone was hastening across 
the Piazza to the right of the Basilica, where was the entrance to 
the audience court, the Portone di Bronzo. And now there was real 
congestion. We forged our way through the throng, passed the 
lines of Swiss Guards to whom. we showed our tickets of admission, 
climbed laboriously three long flights of ponderous stone steps, again 
went through the lines of Guards who demanded our tickets, and — 
then out on a large open court, perhaps 400 feet square. We were 
in the court of St. Damasus, on “terra firma,” even after the long 
climb of stairs. And small we felt in that vast open space. We 
were surrounded on all sides by the walls of the Vatican Palace 
rising high above us, with glass-enclosed porticos running all round. 

The court was already half filled, so we made our way quickly 
forward to obtain a favorable position to see the Holy Father. Hav- 
ing reached the desired spot, we had ample time to take in the situa- 
tion. There were people there of all classes, ages, and conditions of 
life, bishops, priests, sisters, lay-folk, male and female, and numbers 
of children. Especially noticeable was the large proportion of men, © 
contrasting greatly with what one frequently sees at Church. It 
was encouraging, and let us hope that every man there resolved to 
be as much a church-goer as the women. 

Well in front were two large pilgrimages from sections of Ger- 
many. The peasant-women could certainly have given practical lessons 
in modest dressing with their plain costumes, and their little shawls for 
headdress. Evidently the latest “Parisian hit” does not strike them. 
Who will say they are not better for it? 

Directly in front in full view of all, from the balcony of the second 
floor hung a large red plush tapestry trimmed with gold. This was the 
spot where the Holy Father would step forth. Above the balcony on 
the next floor was a great clock, telling the time, 3:35. And higher 
still by another floor were the clock’s bells, one to toll the hour, the 
other to toll the quarters. Away over on the right and rather low, hung’ 
the Papal standard of white and yellow. Back in the rear near the 
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entrance we had passed the band, which waited in silence the arrival 
of the Holy Father. 

It was a patient, quiet throng. The clock struck 3:45. The court 
had filled up now quite completely, so that there were probably 5,000 
people present. Still His Holiness did not appear. As it neared four, 
a select choir of one of the pilgrimages began a beautiful hymn. Sev- 
eral verses were sung to the great delight of the hearers. And now 
came out a number of dignitaries on one of the side balconies. A 
clapping of hands greeted their appearance. 

It struck four. Suddenly, high up in the building near the bells, 
the strong, martial blast of a trumpet burst upon the court. Then fol- 
lowed a trumpet duet—if it may be so called—a soft, melodious salute 
in two parts. It was beautiful. This over, there was a short beating of 
drums, the doors of the balcony were flung open, and forth stepped 
His Holiness, Pope Pius X, the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth! 
Such a scene as was then enacted! A burst of music from the band, 
a tremendous cheer from the crowd below, and above the heads of 
all, a sea of waving hats and handkerchiefs. Up on the balcony stood 
His Holiness, calm and dignified in his cream-white soutane, smiling 
a smile that everybody could see, bowing and with graceful wave of 
the hand acknowledging the lusty greeting of his devoted children. 
His appearance was exactly what his pictures would lead one to 
expect—slightly bent, but well preserved and seemingly healthy. 

One cheer did not satisfy the enthusiastic people, who gave vent 
to their feelings time and again until the band finished its greeting. 
Then the Holy Father gathered up his strength, as it were, and, for a 
moment, we waited expectantly thinking he was going to speak. In- 
stead his strong, musical voice sent in clear distinct waves over the 
whole vast assembly, the words, “Adjutorium nostrum in nomine 
Domini.” And the waiting multitude knowing now what was to come, 
with eagerness took up the response. “Qui fecit coelum et terram.” 
Again the Holy Father sang, “Domine exaudi orationem meam,” and 
again the vast throng responded, “Et clamor meus ad te veniat.” Then 
every knee was bent and amid intense silence the Holy Father imparted 
his three-fold blessing, singing the words, “Benedicat vos Omnipotens 
Deus, Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus.” 

He had scarcely finished, when up rose the crowd with another 
tremendous shout. Then on all sides of the court were begun various 
hymns, which for a few moments created a veritable pandemonium, 
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for they were all different. But the Holy Father listened with no signs 
of distress and awaited till the whole scene was brought to a more 
harmonious conclusion by the choir which had first held the field. Then 
smiling and imparting his blessing once more, he turned and was gone. 
He had been on the balcony about five minutes, though so much took 
place in that short interval that it seemed much longer. 

One might now have expected a rush for the exits. But no; the 
crowd lingered loath to leave, while the band played popular hymns 
and the people sang. Everybody was happy. Their rosaries, and cruci- 
fixes, and holy pictures had been blessed; they had seen the Holy 
Father ; they had received his Apostolic Benediction; now they could 
go home to their dear ones far away with fond remembrances of their 
visit to Rome. And so the crowd dwindled slowly, and the pilgrim 
parties went around to the Basilica, there to make their last visit to 
the shrine of the Apostles, Peter and Paul. 

Such was this memorable afternoon of Oct. 8. And this scene is 
renewed twice, and sometimes, thrice a week. Who can say what 
consolations these vast audiences bring not only to the great multi- 
tudes who are privileged to attend them, but also to the “lonely old 
man,” whom political ambition and hatred of religion have made the 
“Prisoner of the Vatican.” 

F. J. Romer, C. Ss. R. 


I. 
’Tis Christmas night! The snow 
A flock unnumbered lies: 
The old Judean stars aglow, 
Keep watch within the skies. 
II. 
An icy stillness holds 
The pulses of the night: 
A deeper mystery unfolds 
The wondering Host of Light. 
III. 
Till, lo, with reverence pale 
That dims each diadem, 
The lordliest, earthward bending, hail 
The Light of Bethlehem. 
—Rev. J. B. Tabb. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





“Come right in, gentlemen; I wish you both a happy New Year,” 
called out the cheery voice of Father Tim Casey. 

John Curran and Peter Carr, the secretary and treasurer of the 
Parish Corporation, but better known as the “Committee Men,” entered 
the room. 


“The same to you, Father,” said Peter, helping himself from the 
Priest’s open cigar box. “Though there’s time enough for that; today 
is only the second of December.” 


“Today is New Year’s Day, Peter Carr. It is the first Sunday in 
Advent, and the first Sunday in Advent is the first day of the Church’s 
Year, and the first day of the year is New Year’s Day. Therefore, 
gentlemen, I wish you a Happy New Year.” 

“Tell us what you mean by the Church’s Year, Father,” said John 
Curran, “for it will be a good ten minutes before Peter cools off 
enough to get at balancing the parish accounts.” 

“The Church’s Year,” said Father Casey, settling back in his chair 
(it was clear that he was discoursing on one of his pet topics), “is 
one of the most striking effects of the extraordinary thoughtfulness 
and tenderness of Our Holy Mother the Church towards us, her poor 
ignorant, weak-minded children. It is the annual circle of feasts and 
fasts by which she repeats to us the story of our Redemption. Did 
you gentlemen ever see a true-hearted mother teaching her child some 
important and difficult duty ?” 

“Father,” cried Peter enthusiastically, “don’t I see that good woman 
of mine teaching the oldest girl Katie how to do the work about the © 
house?” 

“How does she go about it? Does she merely tell the child how 
the work should be done?” 

“Indeed she don’t, Father. No child will learn to do a thing 
properly just from being told. You must show them, Father; you must 
give them, what these new-fangléd teachers call, an ‘object lesson’. My 
little woman does not waste her breath telling Katie how bread is 
baked and clothes are made; no, she goes straight to the point with an 
‘object lesson’.” 

“And does she do this only once?” 

“Once! There is no use teaching these light-minded youngsters 
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once. She shows that child a hundred times, so that sometimes I won- 
der at her patience.” 

“You should go down on your knees and thank God for the treasure 
He has given you, Peter Carr; Mrs. Carr is a worthy mother.” 

“But, Father,” interposed John Curran, “you were going to tell us 
about the Church’s Year.” 

“That is just what I am leading up to, John. Peter’s wife, is a 
true-hearted and worthy mother because she teaches her children the 
lessons which are most important for them to learn—and she does 
this, not by mere empty words, but by deeds, and that not once only, 
but, if necessary, a hundred times. Now, our good Mother the Church 
acts precisely the same with us. I suppose you will both admit that, 
when it comes to supernatural things, we are all children and must 
be taught in the self-same way as children. Take for instance that 
most important of all lessons—the revealed truths of our Holy Faith, 
the story of the Incarnation and Redemption. How well every ordi- 
nary Catholic knows these sublime truths. Do you think that he would 
have acquired that knowledge from mere words? Take yourself, Peter 
Carr. Is your thorough knowledge of the truths of Faith due to the 
words that you read in your catechism when you were a boy?” 

“T don’t know, Father, maybe it is.” 

“Repeat to me one single answer that you learned in the catechism.” 

“T don’t believe I could do that. When a man is fifty-eight—” 

“Then your knowledge of the truths of Faith is not due to the 
catechism. Is it due to the Catholic books you read?” 

“Well, Father, I’m not strong on reading, outside of a look at the 
daily paper. You see I’m tired out when I get in from the road; and 
besides I like a little sport with the children; so you see there’s not 
much time left for reading.” 

“Then your knowledge of the truths of Faith is not due to your 
reading. Is it due to my sermons?” 

“Ah, Father, that’s the time you struck it.” 

“Tt is, eh? Then tell me, you rogue, what did I preach about this 
morning?” 

“Father, that was a powerful sermon. I was telling the woman 
when we got home—” 

“What was it about? No beating around the bush; what was that 
sermon about?” 

“Why, Father, it was about—it was about—” 
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“Come, be honest, and own up that you don’t know.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I couldn’t recall it exactly just at this 
moment.” 

“Which proves that your thorough knowledge of the truths of Faith 
is not due to the sermons you have heard—and forgotten. No, cate- 
chism and books and sermons are mere words; we need something 
more; we need ‘object lessons’, And Our Holy Mother the Church 
gives us these ‘object lessons’ in the Church’s Year. There, by her 
round of fasts and feasts, she teaches all, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, the sublime truths of our Holy Faith, the beautiful story of 
the Incarnation and Redemption.” 


“The Church’s Year begins today, the first Sunday of Advent. 
Advent is a time of fasting and prayer, when the altars are stripped 
of their ornaments, and the Priest is clothed in the purple vestments 
of penance. The four weeks of Advent impress upon our minds the 
remembrance of the four thousand years during which the world 
groaned and sorrowed in the misery caused by the sin of Adam and 
Eve, but at the same time hoped for the birth of its deliverer, Jesus 
Christ. Christmas comes to put an end to the four sorrowing weeks 
of Advent, just as His birth put an end to these four thousand years. 
The first of January, the feast of the Circumcision, teaches us how 
Jesus shed His first blood for love of us in submitting to the Jewish 
ceremony that foreshadowed our sacrament of Baptism. January the 
sixth, the feast of Epiphany or of the Manifestation tells how the New- 
Born Redeemer called to His manger the three Gentile Kings, thus 
announcing the consoling truth that His Redemption would be re- 
stricted to no tribe or people, but would be as broad as the earth. Feb- 
ruary the second, the feast of the Presentation of Our Divine Saviour 
in the temple, gives us a picture of the joy of the holy old man Simeon 
when he took the Infant Jesus in his arms and exclaimed: ‘Now Thou 
dost dismiss Thy Servant, O Lord, according to Thy word in peace; 
because my eyes have seen Thy salvation . . . . a light to the 
revelation of the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel ;’ and at 
the same time it gives us a picture of the sorrow of Mary on hearing 
the prophesy that her beloved child would be hated and prosecuted by 
the very men whom He had come to save. The Sunday within the 
octave of Epiphany recalls how the Boy Jesus, then twelve years of 
age, was lost in Jerusalem and found at the end of three days in the 
temple; and how, after that, He went down with them to Nazareth, 
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where He gave the world the astounding spectacle of a God obeying 
poor human creatures, until He had attained the age of thirty years. 
At the age of thirty He passes on to the three years of His public life, 
which begin with a forty days’ fast, and end with His triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, and His bitter 
passion and death. These sublime mysteries are commemorated by the 
forty days of Lent, and by Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, and Good 
Friday. The joy and exultation of the Church on Easter Sunday help 
us to realize how death and sin were conquered when the crucified 
Jesus rose from the tomb. The forty happy days that He spent with 
His Disciples and His ascension into heaven are called to our minds by 
the forty days after Easter ending with Ascension Thursday. During 
the nine days succeeding Ascension Thursday we unite in spirit with 
the Disciples and Mary the Mother of God in the first public novena 
or nine days’ prayer, and then, on the glorious feast of Pentecost, we 
celebrate the descent of the Holy Ghost and the birth of the Catholic 
Church. Thus, each sublime lesson preparing our minds for one still 
more sublime, we are finally brought to Trinity Sunday, and then we 
are left, overwhelmed with awe and wonder, at the very foot-stool of 
the Triune God. 

“No mere words that a book or preacher might use could bring 
to us these saving truths as do the ‘object lessons’ set before us by Our 
Holy Mother the Church in the fasts and feasts of her year. And, 
just as Peter’s wife never tires of repeating the same lesson until . 
little Katie has mastered it, so Our Holy Mother the Church tells her 
children over and over this same sweet story of the Incarnation and 
Redemption, until its every feature is imprinted so deeply upon their 
hearts that it can never be effaced. And now tell me, gentlemen, am I 
not correct when I wish you today a happy New Year?” 

“Father,” said John Curran, “I am beginning to see that there are 
a thousand beautiful traits in our holy religion that I had never 
dreamed of.” 

“John,” put in Peter, with a twinkle in his eye, “His Reverence 
has been in the habit of presenting the ‘Committee Men’ with a box of 
cigars on New Year’s Day, and now since there are two New Year’s 
Days instead of one, we may expect tw—” 

“Peter Carr, stop your blathering, and get to work at the parish 
accounts, or we shall not be finished by Vespers,” said Father Casey. 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 
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INDULGENCES 





An indulgence is a remission of the temporal punishment due to 
actual sins already forgiven. ‘This remission is granted by the Church. 
By what right, we may inquire, does the Church do this? What author- 
ity have the Pope and the Bishops to grant us indulgences, to release us 
from debts that we owe to God? 

The Church releases the faithful from the obligation of temporal 
punishment by the authority of God Himself. The granting of indul- 
gences is merely the exercise of a divine power committed to the 
Church. After St. Peter’s splendid confession of faith in our Lord’s 
divinity, the Savior spoke to him these words: “I will give to thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
it shall be bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” (St. Matth. XVI, 19.) Sim- 
ilar words were afterwards addressed to all the Apostles. (St. Matth. 
XVIII, 18.) In these words is conferred what is known as the Power 
of the Keys. Let us note that this power is very broad and unre- 
stricted. Our Lord says “whatsoever”. He avers that he will ratify 
in heaven the action of the Apostles and their successors when they 
release men from the bonds that would exclude them from heaven, no 
matter what those bonds may be. Without doubt the obligation of 
undergoing temporal punishment in satisfaction for sins committed is 
such a bond. Without doubt then the Church can loose this obligation 
by an indulgence. 

Furthermore, this power of the keys surely extends to the guilt of 
sin. The Church has surely the power of forgiving sins. Surely, too, 
when mortal sin is forgiven, all obligation of undergoing eternal pun- 
ishment is cancelled. But if the power of the keys extends so far, why 
should it not also include that which is less, the power of remitting 
temporal punishment, in other words, the power of granting indul- 
gences? Hence the Council of Trent declares against Luther and the 
Protestants: “The power of granting indulgences having been ac- 
corded by Jesus Christ to His Church, and the Church having made use 
of this divine power from the beginning, we should preserve this an- 
cient practice as being very salutary to the Christian people.” 

But how can God grant such power? Does not such a concession 
seem to be opposed to the divine Justice? In transgressing the law of 
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God the sinner has offended the infinite majesty of the Most High, and 
justice demands inexorably that satisfaction be made for this offense. 
How can the Church absolve us from this obligation without depriving 
God of this necessary satisfaction? How can she free us from the 
obligation of doing penance? 

He would show that he does not understand the nature of an indul- 
gence or the mind of the Church in granting it who would imagine for 
a moment that the Church intends to free us from the obligation of 
doing penance. On the contrary, she repeats to us the warning words 
of the Holy Ghost: “Bring forth fruits worthy of penance.” (St. 
Luke, III, 8.) Far from desiring to encourage any spirit of spiritual 
laziness or effeminacy, what the Church proposes when granting indul- 
gences is precisely to help us to do penance, to expiate our offenses 
more thoroughly and to offer to God more meritorious satisfaction. 

We do not know what precise degree of satisfaction God requires 
of those who have offended Him. But when we reflect on the number 
and gravity of the sins of so many Christians, we may well tremble at 
the thought of the terrible penance that would have to be done to ex- 
piate such and so many offenses sufficiently. And if the Church were 
now-a-days to impose on us those penances of five, ten, twenty years, 
and even of a life-time such as she imposed on sinners in the first ages, 
would not our weakness succumb under the rigors of those satisfac- 
tions? That is why the Church, tender and considerate mother that 
she is, has taken compassion on our frailty and found in indulgences 
a way to compensate for our weakness. She does not do away with 
penance, but she makes it easy for those of good will. For those long 
rude penances of other days she substitutes other works that are more 
apportioned to our weakness, but still are works of penance, such as 
prayer, exercises of piety, alms-giving and fasting; and to those who 
perform these works with the required dispositions, she grants a pro- 
portionate remission of the punishment due to their sins. 

Moreover, though the Church mitigates for her children the severity 
of the expiation that they are obliged to make, she does not wish God 
to be deprived of the satisfaction due Him. True, the satisfactory 
value of the works we perform to gain an indulgence may not of itself 
be sufficient to cancel our debt to God. But others who are richer than 
we are pay our debt for us. An indulgence is an application of the 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints. 

There exists in the Church a vast treasury containing the satisfac- 
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tory merits of the good works of Christ, the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints. Since Our Lord was a divine person, His smallest action, His 
slightest suffering was of infinite value and would have been more than 
sufficient to redeem a million worlds. These superabundant merits of 
the Savior’s life and sufferings and death form an immense reserve 
fund which is in the custody of the Church. In this fund is also in- 
cluded the satisfactory merits of the Blessed Mother of God. Free 
from the slightest stain of sin, the Spotless Virgin had no debt of tem- 
poral punishment of her own to pay. Yet owing to her great dignity 
as Mother of God and the love God bears her, her good works had an 
immense power to satisfy the Divine Justice. Similarly many of the 
Saints did penance far above what their few faults and failings called 
for. These merits of the Blessed Virgin and of the Saints are united 
to the merits of Christ in the treasury of the Church, not indeed as 
though they were needed above and beyond the merits of Christ, but 
in order that they may not be wasted. 


This doctrine of the treasury of the Church is not one of the 
defined dogmas of the Church, but it is the common teaching of her 
theologians. “Upon the altar of the Cross”, says Pope Clement the 
Sixth, “Christ shed of His blood not merely a drop, though this would 
have sufficed by reason of the union with the Word to redeem the 
whole world, but a copious torrent . . . . thereby laying up an 
infinite treasure for mankind. This treasure He neither wrapped up 
in a napkin nor hid in a field, but entrusted it to Blessed Peter, the 
Key-Bearer, and his successors that they might for just and reasonable 
causes distribute it to the faithful in full or in partial remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin.” 

Tuos. M. Pater, C. Ss. R. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest; 
But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah! lip with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with the shade of scorn, 
*T were cruel fate were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn. 
—Margaret Elizabeth Sangster. 
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SEX HYGIENE 





The teaching of Sex Hygiene. What does that mean? Many 
things. It may mean, impressing upon the child mind from infancy 
a horror for the impure, a conviction of the sacredness of its own 
person, a watchfulness over its thoughts and desires, all of which re- 
sults in making boys respectful towards girls, and girls, in certain 
matters, firm and reserved towards boys. But we prefer to call this 
by its old name of Christian modesty rather than by that new and ugly 
one of Sex Hygiene. 


The teaching of Sex Hygiene may mean, training children, as all 
good mothers do, in the observance of the laws of cleanliness and good 
health. 


Again, it may mean that sacred intimacy which springs up between 
a good Christian mother and her growing daughters. No real teaching, 
no formal explanations, are given or required. But a word of warning, 
of advice, dropped here and there, an occasional modest question and 
prudent answer, a timely suggestion, or a firm but kind reproof, seems 
to gain completely the end desired, without the regrettable evils which 
so often accompany it. In the case of boys it is the same, except that 
there is a trifle more of directness in the word of warning or advice 
or suggestion or reproof, and it comes sometimes from the mother, 
sometimes from the father, sometimes from a doctor, a Priest, a male 
teacher, or even a pure-minded elder brother. The proper person and 
the proper matter must be determined by circumstances in each individ- 
ual case, for in this matter, above all others, the indiscriminate forcing 
of divers characters into one ready-made, hardened mould is disastrous, 


But what is meant by the teaching of Sex Hygiene in the sense in 
which the term is commonly used today? It means a new branch added 
by law to the curriculum of the public school. We shall pass over the 
more moderate methods of teaching this branch; for but few of its 
advocates embrace them, and, considering the tendency of human 
nature in such matters, it is clear that, once the branch is introduced, 
no moderate methods will long prevail. What then is this new branch 
of science that may at any moment be made obligatory by law in our 
public schools? It is a branch of science which, they say, will make 
our boys and girls pure. And how? By explaining to them in the 
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class room the mystery of sex. Not in the chaste, reserved manner in 
which, as indicated above, the pure maiden learns Christian modesty 
from her mother, but in the crude, repulsive spirit of the dissecting 
room; not by arousing all the higher aspirations of their souls to the 
imitation of a St. Agnes or a St. Aloysius, but by a revolting exposure 
of the bodily diseases of the prostitute and the rake; not under the 
strengthening, elevating, purifying influence of the Catholic Church, 
but from the materialistic motive of mere natural well-being ; in a word, 
not in order to teach the child to fit itself for the place which awaits it 


among the angels and saints in heaven, but in order to aid it to become 
a healthy human animal. 


Such is the law that our “Modern Educators” would foist upon the 
public ; and such is the law that, in the name of Christian decency, we 
should oppose. Where is their logic? Where is their consistency? 
They have scarcely finished telling us of the powerful effects of mental 
suggestion in education—you need only represent certain virtuous 
actions to the mind, they say, and the will will readily embrace them. If 
this is true of beautiful virtues, it is also true of filthy vices. And even 
if it were not true of the virtues, it would still be true, as experience 
proves, of at least one of the vices—the vice of impurity. What folly 
then to fill the child mind with sex representations under the plea of 
making that mind pure. 

The child, grounded in virtue by a thorough religious training, may 
be taught in brief, modest words, by the proper persons, all that is 
necessary for it to know, and still, by means of prayer and the Sacra- 
ments, be saved from the evil effects of this new-found knowledge. 
But to send every school teacher, whether Christian or infidel, whether 
a believer in free love or in lawful marriage, into the open school room, 
to feed the morbid appetites of growing boys and girls with the mystery 
of sex, and then to offer them no other means of resisting the curiosity 
and passions such subjects arouse, than the assurance of robust animal 
health! What a flimsy barrier against the overwhelming assaults of 
lust! As well open the Gatun dam, and then try to stay the onrushing 
torrent with a house of cards! If mere knowledge of the evil effects 
of unchastity is sufficient to make one pure, why are not all medical 
students models of this virtue? 

No, away with the pernicious law which would set teachers and 
pupils ruminating over matters which the law of God and of Nature 
bids them Ict alone! Away with the pernicious law which would trans- 
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form our boys and girls from frank, whole-souled children, into crafty, 
designing, premature men and women! Away with the pernicious law 
which would authorize them to discuss together, with brazen-faced 
indifference, in the public streets, topics which the Apostle says should 
not be so much as mentioned among Christians! 

“O but the wickedness,” they cry, “the immorality, the crime, that 
are sapping the virtue and health of our school children even in their 
tenderest years! It is time for something to be done!” 

No, it is not time for something, to be done; faddists and experi- 
menters have been doing something long enough; it is time for one 
thing, and that the right thing, to be done. It is time for the people of 
this country to stop trying to quiet their uneasy consciences by a 
thousand somethings, instead of the one right thing, and it is time for 
Catholics to stop encouraging them in the fatal attempt. Argument 
and right reason could not convince the people of this country of the 
absolute necessity of the one right thing; but now, when they see their 
growing sons wasting away from sinful habits, and their growing 
daughters having recourse to drugs and quack doctors for criminal pur- 
poses, it is high time for them to be convinced. They have mocked 
God with false religions and mocked Nature with false morality long 
enough. The terrible retribution has come, and come in a way that 
even the wilfully blind must see it. 

The thing to be done—the right thing—the one thing, is to use the 
means which Almighty God, through His Only-Begotten Divine Son, 
has given us. One of these means is a Sacrament called Confession, 
where dangerous tendencies are noted and forbidden before they can 
do harm; where one unhappy sin is forgiven before it leads by its very 
foulness to a second and a third; where each individual is warned 
against the things which are dangerous for him without being glutted 
with the morbid knowledge of all that is dangerous for every one else. 
Another of these means is a Sacrament called Holy Communion, where 
Jesus Christ, mysteriously hidden under the appearance of bread, enters 
the Christian heart, gives it a love for holy purity, and the strength to 
practise the virtue it loves. A third means, the one, in fact, which 
contains all the other means, is the one true Church, appointed by 
Almighty God to teach, not sex hygiene but Christian modesty, not how 
the body is formed but how the soul is saved, not how proud man is 
deified but how the eternal God is served. 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 
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PEACE ON EARTH 





Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! We hear the same cheerful 
greeting everywhere. We hear it at home, in the street. Even in the 
church when the priest reads the Christmas Gospel a person almost 
feels as if heaven opened and a strain of its music stole down to earth 
bearing with it a Merry Christmas greeting from the angels and our 
dear ones there. Joy reigns everywhere, and rightly too. For we com- 
memorate heaven’s Christmas gift, when a God deigned to come to 
earth and assume our poor human nature. But was all so blithe and 
gay round Bethlehem then? Let us consider the opening words of the 
Gospel read at the first Mass on Christmas day. 

. “And it came to pass that in those days there went out a decree from Caesar 
Augustus that the whole world should be enrolled. This enrolling was first 
made by Cyrinus, the governor of Syria. And all went to be enrolled, every 
one into his own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city 
of Nazareth into Judea, to the city of David which is called Bethlehem.” St. 
Luke, II, 1-4. 

LORD OF THE WORLD. 

“A decree of Caesar Augustus.” Julius Caesar was murdered about 
the year 44 before Christ. Then his young nephew Caius Octavius 
joined with Mark Anthony in crushing out the Republican party under 
Brutus and Cassius. Their cruelties were barbarous; 300 senators and 
about 2000 knights were butchered. Then commenced the rivalry 
between Octavian and Antony. The battle of Actium was fought, 
Antony defeated, and Octavian remained sole lord of the world. When 
he returned to Rome from the Orient he celebrated a triple triumph, 
in consequence of his conquests in Dalmatia, his victory over Antony, 
and the subjugation of Egypt. The title of Imperator had been only 
a rank in the army, but when vested in him it seemed a divine privilege 
as Dion assures us. The month till then called Sextilis was renamed 
in his honor. Artfully he refused such titles as Dominus and Rex. He 
cared little for titles, he sought real power, and succeeded in gathering 
in his hands all the real powers of state. As imperator he disposed 
of the army; as consul he was master of Rome. As proconsul the 
provinces were at his mercy. As censor morum he could award honors 
and offices, and so men would cringe and fawn on him for preferment; 
he could check the secret counsels of his enemies by a system of espi- 
onage. The people still stood in awe of their ancient cult, and therefore 
he appropriated the majesty of the Pontifex Maximus; so his person 
was cloaked in the sanctity of religion. But the deepest root of his 
immense prestige lay in the tribunitian power which was conferred on 
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him in perpetuity. This made him the representative of the people at 
large, thus won their devotion to his cause, and made his person sacred. 
All the world is conquered now and chained in Roman slavery. Peace? 
Yes, a kind of peace, and so the temple of Janus could be closed. But 
this peace was transient and uncertain and within the reign of Augustus, 
the temple was closed and opened three times. It shows that the arm 
was ever uplifted to smite at the least show of resistance. It reminds 
us of the mighty Assyrian whom Isaias described: “By the strength 
of my own hand have I done it, and by my wisdom I have understood : 
and I have removed the bonds of the people and have taken the spoils 
of their princes and as a mighty man I have pulled them down that sat 
on high. And my hand has found the people as a nest and as eggs 
are gathered that are left, so have I gathered all the earth, and there 
was none that moved the wing or oped the mouth or made the least 
noise.” (X, 13-14.) As the sport of a wanton boy, so easily he rifled 
all the earth. Such peace this world can give. 

“That the whole world should be enrolled.” Indeed, Augustus meant 
to profit by this peace, to rivet faster the chains he had forged in the 
heat of battle. Hence the census. This idea of a census was conceived 
and commenced by Julius Caesar. Those commissioned with its exe- 
cution worked many years before their gigantic task was accomplished. 
Zenodochus spent 21 years in the East; Theodotus was 29 years en- 
gaged in the North; Policlytus was occupied for 32 years in the South. 
So the imperial court was preoccupied with the plan of the census. 
Suetonius says of Augustus that he wished to confront the universe 
with a picture of the universe. Suetonius, his biographer, says that he 
ordered the census to be taken three times. An inscription found in 
Ancyra gives the date of three census operations. But was all this 
confined to the Roman citizens alone? Did his attention extend to the 
allied provinces also, such as Judea was? Augustus was not the man 
to neglect this. Livy and Tacitus show that it was quite usual that the 
census of the citizens be supplemented by a census of the conquered 
subjects. The three historians of Augustus, Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio 
Cassius, tell of a little booklet of which Augustus was specially fond. 
It is called “Breviarium Imperii.” It was a summary of all the forces 
of the empire. It contained the exact number of all the citizens, of all 
the conquered subjects, of all capable of bearing arms; the number of 
all the ships; the amounts of taxes and revenues. Now a detailed 
account of this nature could not be made out without a census. There 
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is ample evidence to prove that this census was taken in other provinces 
such as Gaul. Why not in Judea also? Besides it was his interest to 
do so. Judea was tributary since the days of Pompey and surely a 
census would enable the emperor to know whether the tribute was well 
paid. Judea had to furnish a contingent of soldiers. Here a census 
would be useful to Roman officials. Besides, Josephus, the Jewish his- 
torian, does allude to some such event, about this very time. His great 
object is to flatter the Romans and conceal all signs of revolt as much 
as possible. Yet he records the fact that the Jews were summoned 
to prove their fidelity to Caesar. Then 6000 Pharisees refused and 
were fined, and all discovered as partners to the plot were put to death. 
We know the influence of the Pharisees. Their position allows us to 
measure the real feelings of the people. 
IN HIS CLUTCHES. 

“Cyrinus, the Governor of Syria.” The Greek may be translated 
as “ruling or commanding” in Syria. Judea had been annexed to the 
Province of Syria. But who was this Cyrinus who represented the 
power of Rome in these regions? Tacitus furnishes a little sketch. 
He was not born of noble family, but won the esteem of the emperor 
by his strict devotion to duty and especially by his military abilities. 
For his distinguished services he received the honors of the Consulate. 
Then came the war against the Hamonades. This was a nation of 
mountaineers who had murdered their king, then bade defiance to the 
armies of Rome. Cyrinus conducted matters so carefully that they 
were reduced to starvation, and he could boast of not leaving behind 
him a single man fit to bear arms. Tacitus adds however that no one 
mourned his death because of his hard avarice. This man, bold soldier, 
greedy financier, now commanded in Judea. Surely Rome had a tight 
grip upon the land. But was he here only in the sixth year after the 
birth of Christ? Yes, indeed, he was Governor then too and gave evi- 
dence of his cruelty. Then he enforced payment of the taxes prepared 
by this census. And enforced them with such severity that it occa- 
sioned a bloody revolt. But he commanded also in the time of Christ’s 
birth, as is proven by the inscription found in Tivoli, which states that 
he was twice given the command of Syria. It is not exactly clear in 
what capacity he held the command upon this first occasion whether as 
ordinary Governor or whether as extraordinary legate commissioned to 
carry on the census-work. The latter course was frequently pursued 
by the Emperors. But his presence is sure. But was not Herod King 
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of the land? Would his authority not check the rapacity of Cyrinus? 
Yes, but Herod was king only by the grace and leave of Rome. He 
was king, but was also the slave of Rome. So Rome held the land by 
a double chain. Rome never scrupled about kings. Herod’s own son 
will feel this when he is ignominously deposed a few years hence. 
Other kings too are driven pell-mell from their thrones by a tiny breath 
of imperial displeasure. Such was the fate of Ptolemy of Mauretania, 
deposed by Caligula; Archelaus of Cappadocia and Rhescuporis of 
Thrace shared the same lot. Herod was detested by the Jews just 
because of this servile policy. The Pharisees would whisper: “He is an 
Idumean slave.” They only whispered it for they feared the man who 
murdered a dearly loved wife and sentenced his eldest son just a short 
while before his own death. They feared him, had often plotted his 
death, and yet the plots were foiled by his vigilance and cruelly avenged. 
Just about the time when Christ was born he ordered the golden eagle 
to be raised in the temple. This infuriated the Pharisees. Some priests 
dared to pull it down and Herod had them burned alive. Governor 
and King worked hand in hand to enslave the people. Shortly after 
Herod's death, while his son was absent in Rome, we can gauge the 
feelings of the people toward Rome. Sabinus the Roman Governor 
marched upon Jerusalem. The Jews offered resistance and the Romans 
were shut up in their fortress. They sent to Varus for help. This is 
that commander who met the Germans in the Teutoburger Forest and 
was so completely routed. He drove the Jews away, took 2000 prison- 
ers and crucified them all in full view of the city. Such a ghastly 
spectacle only fanned their hate for Rome. The whole country was 
ablaze; Judas, the Gallilean, ravaged Galilee; Simon, once a slave of 
Herod, led a robber band around Jericho; Anthrogeus roved the coun- 
try at the head of a band of desperadoes. Peace? 
PRINCE OF PEACE. 

“All went to be enrolled.” The nature of this enrollment? Roman 
law was very detailed on this point. An oath of fealty was exacted. 
Then too all had to give their own name, surname, name of father and 
mother, wife and children, age, residence, with a careful list of all 
property that could be assessed. This must have been galling to the 
Jews. Almost everywhere a Roman census, connected with this oath 
of submission, provoked terrible uprisings as in Gaul, Brittany, Spain, 
Cilicia. Most of all must these Jews have chafed under this, for they 
believed themselves the special people of God. They remembered that 
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when David made the census, God avenged it by terrible chastisement 
—and now the heathen imposed it. Their taxes would go to support 
their enemies and the heathen Gentiles too. All must come to their 
own cities. Thus Velleius Paterculus records that the Roman citizens 
residing in the provinces came back to Rome for the census. Livy 
points to the law of C. Claudius according to which those residing in 
Rome must be registered, not in Rome, but in their native cities. 

“And Joseph also went up” to Bethlehem to be enrolled. Many a 
Godfearing soul like Zachary the priest and the old man Simeon were 
awaiting with anxiety the coming of the promised Messias. They 
waited and prayed when all looked dreary. Often when matters look 
darkest then God is nearest. 

Out there upon the road leading from Nazareth to Bethlehem are 
Joseph and Mary. The distance is long enough, about 125 miles. The 
winter season is not pleasant in Palestine when the roads are muddy 
because of the protracted rains, and slippery with the sleet. Surely 
they passed by the numerous caravans of the rich traveling in luxury 
and comfort. None of all these crowds would think that this party so 
poor were to bring the Prince of Peace into the world. At last they 
reach their city. They apply at the inn for a lodging. But alas, they 
are turned away with the disconsolate words: no room. Probably the 
Roman commissioners had occupied all the best places at the inn. Pro- 
bably the richer persons who boasted that they belonged to the city 
and line of David, had won all the cosy and snug resorts for them- 
selves. Joseph and Mary must wander through the streets, must beg 
from house to house and ever meet the same short answer: no room. 
Heavy-hearted they pass out into the open beyond the wall. Joseph 
finds the empty cave. There amid such poverty God has found a place 
that suited his preferences. There would the first Christmas be cele- 
brated. There the Child was born, the Child divine. That tiny Child 
was to be the Lord of Earth and all. Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


Bare is the floor; how bare, how bare, 
For the Babe’s sweet Mother, My God. 
Only a stable for Mother and Babe, 
How cruel Thy world, my God. 


May I not come, O just to the door 

To see the Babe, my God? 

There will I stop and kneel and adore 

And weep for my sins, my God. —Conde B. Pallen. 
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THE BELL DID IT 





“Oh! I don’t mean to say,” said the missionary, “that the bell really 
did it. The bell, though it has a tongue, is after all, only an inanimate 
creature. But, it was surely the instrument of God’s grace.” 


“For bells are the voice of the church, 
They have tones that touch and search 
The hearts of young and old; 
One sound to all, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 
And the meaning is manifold.” 


However, wait till you hear the story, and then, judge for yourself. 
We were sitting, three of us, the veteran missionary with snow white 
hair, Father Johnson, just out of the shell, with eyes like a sloe, im- 
petuous and ardent, and myself, on the shore of Lac la Belle, in the 
State of Wisconsin. It was a perfect day in June, “the bridal of the 
earth and sky.” The brisk breeze from the South drove the white caps 
up to our very feet, and that languorous feeling of Summer with the 
dreamful swish of the crystal waves chasing each other up the sands 
like boys at play, emphasized the fact that we were there for vacation, 
that for the nonce, we had cast dull care to the winds. So we lolled 
back on the thick, green, velvety grass and gazed up into the deep blue 
sky watching the white cloudlets lazily drift in from Lake Michigan 
over thirty miles away. We had just come in from a row on the lake, 
where our little yellow boat had skipped the waves like a thing of life, 
and now just tired enough to be comfortable, we were ready to listen 
to a tale of weal or woe. “I will tell it to you,” said the missionary, 
“just as I heard it and add what I myself saw.” 


I. 


“Marguerite, the minster bell is ringing, dear. Its time to be up 
and getting ready.” Little Marguerite Niederkorn was to make her 
First Holy Communion on this bright beautiful May-day in the minster 
or Cathedral of Aix La Chapelle, far away in Germany on the bank 
of the swift flowing Wurm, which rolled its bright waters onward to 
the Roer, on its way to the Meuse and finally to the North Sea. Of 
course, all was excitement in the Niederkorn home on this happy morn- 
ing. Little Marguerite was near twelve, the petted and spoiled darling 
of the family. Good Mrs. Niederkorn had been economizing for the 
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longest for this occasion, and even the old man Karl had been using a 
cheaper grade of tobacco in his large pipe; but he made plenty of 
smoke, nevertheless. “Iwas eight o'clock, and the first grand symphony 
concert of the birds was over. Old Sol himself, though he had come 
up behind a bank of white clouds, had asserted his authority, and with 
flashing eyes had driven them away; and now the last of them, like 
unruly sheep, were scampering away to the West. Little Marguerite 
hopped out of bed and drew the curtain. What a glorious vision un- 
folds itself before her delighted gaze. Light and shadows, a thousand 
flowers in the garden below opening their alabaster boxes to God, and 
the lindens in the gentle May breeze, turning up the silvery sides of 
their leaves and clapping for very joy like a pleased child. And the 
little maid, how happy! Hadn’t Father Werner told the children how 
Napoleon, the ‘man of December,’ had said that the day of his first 
Communion was his happiest day, happier than Austerlitz, happier than 
Wagram, happier than Paris and the Tuilleries when he seized the 
crown of France and with his own hands placed it on his brow? Yes, 
little Marguerite knew that Napoleon was right. All her finery lay 
spread out on the table—her spotless white dress, her wreath and veil, 
her white slippers and stockings. Mother had arranged everything the 
night before. Now, she herself was gently knocking at the door, to 
array the little bride for her nuptials with the King. And the great 
bell, clear and silvery, the one christened ‘Maria,’ rang out over the city 
from its perch in the minster tower. 

‘Ding dong, come along, 

Dong ding, shout and sing, 

Like David dance before the King, 

With angels chant a happy song, 

Dong ding, ding dong. 
Then, O what scrubbing, and what rubbing, and what pinning, and 
what tying, and what pulling and what smoothing! Until at last, Mrs. 
Niederkorn, with a very red face (for she was no longer young), stood 
back, and, with a look of satisfaction, like an artist contemplating his 
master-piece, led her downstairs to: Karl, to get his approbation, as he 
sat in his comfortable rocker, puffing away at his great pipe. Taking 
a long draw he sent forth a cloud of bluish smoke, and through the 
mist of his own creation, contemplated the beautiful happy child. whose 
eyes shone like twin stars. “Ja, das ist schén,” he grunted, and little 
Marguerite passed on, out into the soft, sunny morning, while the bells 
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in the minster tower clanged out in merry chime, echoing back and 
forth over the city ; up through the sunlit air, from turret and bastion, 
from the parapetted ‘Venn Hills’ to smiling ‘Lousberg’; down to the 
dark shades of the sleeping valleys, into the ‘Kaiserquelle,’ down into 
the very tomb of the sleeping Charlemange, vainly striving to pierce 
the dull cold ear, now for eleven centuries lying in the marble sarco- 
phagus. 

’*T was a gala-day in Aix and the tramp of thousands could be heard 
wending their way to the splendid octagonal minster with its sixteen- 
sided gallery, and fairy cupola flooded now by the May sun which 
poured its warm radiance through the large richly stained glass win- 
dows over the silent worshipful throng. In this magnificent temple 
consecrated by the memory of many a gorgeous ceremonial, the little 
children with expectant faces waited for “His Beautiful Thing, the Corn 
of the Elect, and wine springing forth virgins.” Father Werner in his 
snow-white surplice was ubiquitous, the four hundred children were 
well behaved, and of all the parents whose eyes followed their little 
ones, none was more proud than Karl who sat upright and stiff as the 
minster wall and took in all the proceedings to their minutest details. 
Could he with prophetic vision have seen Marguerite’s future, it would 
have put a kink in his stiff back. But ’twas all very beautiful, and 
when Father Werner had finished his ferverino there was not a dry eye 
in the vast church. And now the hidden God had come down to take 
possession of each innocent loving heart, the prayers were all said, and 
the radiant children with their happy parents were slowly moving 
homewards. Marguerite, between Mama and Papa, held a hand of 
each and stopped now and then to exchange happy greetings with 
friends and receive their congratulations. At last, at home, eleven 
o'clock, and they all sit down to the Communion breakfast. It is dinner 
for the others, but breakfast for Marguerite. Of course there was 
coffee-cake, but just in the center of the large table the special Com- 
munion cake—a beautiful creation glistening in white icing and deco- 
rated with candy angels, and in the center, on top, by a strange incon- 
gruity, a candy winged Mercury. Perhaps Mrs. Niederkorn, not well 
versed in mythology, had mistaken him for the Archangel Gabriel to 
whom she had’a special devotion, her name being Gabriella. Be that 
as it may, all enjoyed the breakfast, and, at the end, little Marguerite 
was given the honor of cutting the Communion cake, which she did 
with inimitable grace and precision. In doing so the knife caught in 
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some hard substance in the middle of the cake, which on being drawn 
forth, proved to be a little square box. There was an exclamation of 
surprise from all. When Marguerite opened the box, there she found 
reposing on a bed of whitest cotton, a beautiful gold ring. How the 
chappy child’s eyes glistened with delight, as she slipped it on her white 
4inger, and with what rapture she threw her arms around her mother’s 
meck and kissed her! That afternoon she had a little party with some 
of her girl friends; they played games, ate nuts, finished the cake, and, 
when the great bell “Maria” from the minster tower rang out the 
Angelus at six, the children ran home to their mothers, and little Mar- 
guerite’s First Communion day was over. 

Six happy years rolled by. As a member of the “Jungfrauen 
“Verein” Marguerite went faithfully and regularly to the Sacraments, 
and, in all ways, proved herself a truly model young lady. But the 
tempter came, at last, to intrude into this Eden, in the shape of an 
“Immigration Agent” from the United States. Marguerite, with sev- 
eral others, caught the fever. Her eyes looked out over the rolling 
billows of the Atlantic and far away, in vision, she could see the green 
shores of the “land of the free and the home of the brave.” It was a 
difficult task to obtain her parents’ consent. Karl was more reticent 
than ever and smoked savagely at his great pipe. But, at last, with 
many tears and misgivings, they gave a reluctant consent, and Mar- 
Querite embarked at Hamburg for New York, destined for Pulaski, a 
thriving little city of Georgia on the banks of the Chatahoochee, where 
she was to take service in the aristocratic family of the Piersons, who, 


before the war, owned thousands of acres of rich, alluvial cotton land 


and several hundred negro slaves. Since the Emancipation, however, 
tfhe Piersons had been forced to sell much of their property. Still they 
~were independently wealthy, as they now rented small farms to their 
“freed negroes “on shares”, and thus obtained a large, steady income. 
“They moved in the highest circles, and formed part of the “creme de la 
“creme” of Episcopalian Society. Here, in their magnificent Southern 
mansion of ante-bellum days, this ancestral home, Marguerite found 
fherself installed as maid to Miss Rose, the pride of the family, whose 
sole occupation on earth was to find a husband. The Piersons had two 
amansions, one a brown-stone front for Winter in Pulaski, on “Nob 
“Hill,” the ultra fashionable district, the other for Summer, mentioned 
above, four miles from the city. Between these two oscillated Miss 
‘Rose, the center of innumerable parties, balls, receptions, hunting 
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parties, week ends, golf parties, etc., etc., and, faithfully following her, 
Marguerite, as the moon follows the earth. 


II. 

Marguerite’s progress in English was rather slow, although at times, 
Miss Rose worked really hard at her, but, as she lived in an atmos- 
phere of well-bred people, she unconsciously adopted their ways, and, 
by degrees, found herself possessed of quite a vocabulary of elegant 
and idiomatic English expressions. One day, in Pulaski, the “sprach- 
hunger” came over her, and she visited a Lutheran family she had 
heard of, by the name of Brummer. They received her kindly and she 
passed a pleasant evening speaking her own native mellifluous German. 
One visit followed another until she became quite an intimate of the 
family. One evening they invited her to a “Dutch lunch”. A fine 
pianist, a music teacher, gave several brilliant selections on the Brum- 
mer’s new piano from Wagner's opera “Die Meistersinger”. Marguerite 
sat as one entranced as she watched his long fingers flying over the 
ivories, and she was deeply moved by the floods of melody that poured 
forth in a perfect cataract from the responsive instrument. At this lunch 
she first met George Schneiderhahn, a young carpenter, a Badenser, who 
had come over early in life, drifted into Pulaski, taken root, and now 
owned a shop with eight men working for him. George, though pro- 
prietor, rolled up his sleeves, and worked harder than anyone. George » 
was deeply smitten at the first meeting. By some strange accident, they 
often met at Brummer’s. The acquaintance ripened into friendship; 
the friendship developed into intimacy ; the intimacy culminated in love ; 
the love climaxed in marriage. They were married by the Lutheran 
preacher, a swarthy individual with a scraggy beard, gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and a long-tailed coat, in Brummer’s parlor. Thus were Karl’s 
and Gabriella’s misgivings amply justified. 


III. 

In the beginning, after her arrival in Pulaski, Marguerite had gone 
for Mass to Father O’Rafferty’s little church at the other end of town. 
But she knew no English at that time, and Father O’Rafferty’s brogue 
was entirely incomprehensible to her. So, she looked blankly into his 
large, red, perspiring face, as he thundered about the Incarnation and 
pew rent and went away unmoved. Thus, she gave up Mass and the 
Sacraments, became more and more careless and hardened, and, when 
George proposed getting his preacher for the marriage ceremony, did 
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not demur. But in her favor, let it be said, that she never became a 
Lutheran or even entered a Lutheran church. She inherited Karl’s 
unmitigated contempt for Luther, ‘das Luder’’, as he dubbed him. Ten 
years passed. Marguerite had buried two little girls, both of whom 
died without baptism. Sorrow had cut its deep furrows into her heart. 
In the eleventh year of her married life came little Karl, a fine, healthy, 
sturdy boy, and him too, she neglected to have baptized. 

“That's frightful,’ broke in Father Johnson, his black eyes flashing 
with a fine indignation. “What gets into these immigrants that come 
to this country that they are willing to sell their religion for a bauble?” 

“They are not all so bad,” sadly responded the missionary, “or 
otherwise, you and I might be coat-tailed preachers now instead of 
Catholic priests.” 

“That’s so,” and Father Johnson subsided. 

Well, continued the missionary, in the fifteenth year of her mar- 
ried life George died and was buried by the same coat-tailed and 
scraggy-bearded preacher that had married them, ‘sine lux, sine crux, 
sine aquo benedictus’. Thus, she was left a widow with a four-year 
old son. She put George’s business into the hands of a good foreman, 
and with a large insurance left her was, what the world would call ‘well 
fixed’. Two suitors presented themselves in time, one a broken down 
gambler whose purse needed replenishing, the other a German with 
a strawberry nose, which, his friends said, had cost him five thousand 
dollars. Strawberries come high sometimes. He fain would reimburse 
himself with Marguerite’s insurance money. But Marguerite gave 
both the ‘frigid stare’, and so it became generally understood that she 
was not in the market. ° 

In the meantime the Catholic congregation had grown. A new 
property, a whole square, not far from Marguerite’s home, had been 
purchased and a stone church with a large school and Pastor’s resi- 
dence had been erected. The years like fleet-footed racers had passed 
by. Karl was now thirty, a bachelor and well established in the grocery 
business. Marguerite was now sixty-one years of age. This very year 
the steeple of the church had been completed, and only a month before, 
the large bell had been consecrated and hoisted into its place. It was 
first rung on the morning of a mild October Sunday, and Marguerite 
was truly startled, for she recognized the very note and tone of the 
“Maria,” the bell in the minster tower of Aix which had rung so mer- 
rily on her first Communion morn. The very next Spring, in March, 
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two missionary fathers came to preach a mission. Early and late the 
bell rang out over the city. Marguerite noticed how frequently the bell 
rang and she inquired of Mrs. Maloney, her next door neighbor, the 
cause. ‘Sure, it’s a mission we have. Two Redemptorist Fathers from 
St. Louis are preaching to us three times every day. Sure, an’ it’s the 
fine preachers they are. You ought to hear them. The missioners told 
us that bell you hear tolling at night about half past nine o’clock is the 
‘sinners’ bell’ tolling for the dead souls of sinners and those who have 
fallen away from their religion. You must come and hear them, Mrs. 
Schneiderhahn.” Marguerite made no reply, but the spectres of the 
Past were knocking at the door of her heart. She saw herself once 
more a child. She was again in Aix. She could see the silvery waters 
of the Wurm as they rushed onwards to the North. She again saw the 
Venn Hills and Lousberg like grim sentinels watching over the grand 
minster which rose before her vision in its splendors. She heard again 
the earnest ringing words of Father Werner as he exhorted the little 
children “never to forget this golden day, the day of your First Com- 
munion, when God from His white throne in Heaven comes down to 
take possession of the white thrones of your hearts on earth.” She 
saw her mother’s look of gratified pride as she brought her that morn- 
ing to Karl sitting in his rocking chair and puffing away at his great 
pipe. Once more she heard the tintinnabulation of the minster bell 
rising and falling, the “Maria” sending its silvery sonorous notes o’er 
hill and vale. Ah! What a necromancer is memory! The tears gath- 
ered in Marguerite’s eyes and slowly trickled unchecked down her 
cheeks, sweet and bitter tears—sweet with the memories of happy child- 
hood, bitter with the recollections of lost and wasted years of neglect 
and cowardice. She slowly ascended to her room, and opened her trunk, 
smothered in the corner under a great pile of Winter bed-clothes. 
Down, deep down to the very bottom she went, until, at last, she 
brought forth a small, white pasteboard box tied with a shoe-string. 
She sat before the open grate and opened it. Her little Communion 
beads, the gift of her brother Jacob, her white, pearl-bound prayer book, 
her father’s gift, the little box she had found in the cake, with its little 
gold ring, long grown too small, and tenderly laid away in its white 
cotton nest, her First Communion wreath—now yellow with age—one 
by one, she caressingly brought them forth from their hiding place 
and spread them out on the table while the great deeps of her soul 
were broken up, and heavy sobs shook her frame. There she sat with 
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her treasures, alone, for a long time, like a bird near its devastated 
nest. All the years seemed a blank, as if they had never been. She 
timidly opened the little prayer book. Sure enough, the narrow, faded 
blue-ribbon book-mark marked the prayers for communion. “O Jesus, 
mein Gott und meine einzige Liebe! Was hittest du noch mehr thun 
kénnen, um miene Liebe zu gewinnen?” The words burned into her 
soul like darts of fire. The March wind moaned drearily around the 
corners of the house. She quickly gathered her treasures together, 
kissed each tenderly, laid them away carefully, tied the old shoe-string 
around the little white box and placed it again in the trunk, but this 
time in the tray, not on the bottom. 

’Twas Saturday, Karl’s busy day at the store. He never came home 
for supper on Saturday; took a hurried lunch at the store, then later, 
before bed-time, he and Marguerite took their warm meal. At six 
o'clock as usual the church bell rang out the Angelus, but its tones had 
grown strangely familiar, like an old friend. They no longer startled 
her. Seven o’clock came, and the bell rang out the call for the mission- 
service. Then, a long silence. At nine-thirty the ‘sinners’ bell’ tolled 
out, clear and solemn as the trump of doom. “For my dead soul,” she 
whispered. “I am lost, an outcast.”” Then she remembered the tender 
words of the Communion prayer she had read that afternoon. “I will 
rise up,” she exclaimed, “and go to my Father.” When Karl returned 
a little later he found her dressed to go out. “Come with me to the 
Catholic Church yonder,” she said. “What!” he exclaimed, “to the 
Catholic Church? At this hour? Are you mad?” “No,” she replied, 
“put I have been mad for forty years. Now, I have returned to my 
senses. Come!” Wonderingly Karl accompanied her. The lights still 
burned near the confessionals, and a few penitents awaited their turn. 
Soon, from the pew where he sat dangling his hat in his hand and 
tooking curiously around, Karl saw his mother disappear behind the 
curtain of the confessional. There with tears of contrition in her voice 
she went through the forty years of her misspent life. The missionary 
listened kindly and sympathetically and when he had pronounced the 
words of absolution over her, and said “Go in peace and sin no more,” 
he raised his eyes to heaven. “Another stray safely wattled,” he mur- 
mured. Marguerite left the confessional, a glory as of Sinai burning 
on her brow. In a short while she and Karl were on the street. “I’m 
a Catholic,” she said, “and I could not stand that bell tolling for my 
dead soul.” Karl was completely mystified. While they lunched she 
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told him of her early life, things she had never told before. “Then, I 
too should be a Catholic”! he exclaimed. “Yes, but alas! my Karl, 
your mother has shamefully neglected you.” 

The next morning, while Karl was still slumbering, Marguerite 
went to Holy Mass, and received Communion. 

“Well, that certainly was a miracle of grace,” exclaimed Father 
Johnson enthusiastically. ‘After that no one need despair.” 

“Well, surely,” I replied, “we must admit that ‘the bell did it.’ ” 

W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 


Note—In the January number of the Liguorian the sequel to this story, 
entitled “What Happened to Karl”. 


CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS 





“I bring you tidings of great joy for this day is born to you a 
Saviour.”—(St. Luke, II, 10-11.) 

Then come one and all, rich and poor, saint and sinner, come, for 
Mary invites you all to enter the grotto of Bethlehem and adore her 
Son just born. Now that your souls are glowing with devotion, come 
and see the Creator of heaven and earth, see how he has assumed the 
form of a little child in that crib, but a child so beautiful, radiant in 
the splendor of heavenly light. Now that He is born there, the grotto 
has lost its gloom, and is become a very Paradise. Let us enter then, 
why should we fear? 

Jesus is born; He is born for all alike, for all who care to love 
Him. The words of the Canticle of Canticles describe Him well: “I 
am the flower of the field and the lily of the valley.” He calls himself 
the lily of the lowly valley to make us understand that just as He 
was born in a manner so humble and lowly, so also the humble and 
lowly are dear and welcome to Him. Precisely for this reason the 
angel was not sent to announce the birth of Christ to mighty Caesar 
or proud Herod. On the contrary, the angel was sent to the humble 
and to the shepherds. Furthermore, He calls Himself “the flower of 
the field,” because such flowers are common and may be plucked by 
each passer-by. Flowers enclosed in gardens are well guarded by 
hedges and walls and no one is allowed to come and snatch them away. 
Whereas the flower in the meadow is open to all; any one at all who 
pleases may stoop down and pick it up. Just such a flower Our Lord 
wished to be, a flower for all. 
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Then come, let us enter! There are no guards to turn us away. 
Kings retire within their palaces and the gateways are picketed with 
soldiers. It is not an easy matter to secure an audience with the great 
ones of earth. To enjoy a brief interview with them one must beg and 
bow and wait. Often are they sent away and bidden to return some 
other day. But Jesus Christ will not act so. He has selected this 
grotto, has assumed the form of a child, just to invite and encourage 
all to come and seek Him. The cave remains open, no sentinels are 
stationed there, all are welcome to come and speak to their God and 
King. 

And who could refrain from entering? See there upon the wretched 
straw, in the deserted crib, see the Little Infant weeping. How beau- 
tuful He is: wreathed in a halo of light, breathing love divine. Those 
eyes divine thrill our very hearts with emotion, those silent lips express 
volumes of infinite love. The very cave itself, the very straw upon its 
cold floor becomes instinct with eloquence and appeal to us to love Our 
God who loved us so much as this. They urge us to love Our God so 
deserving of infinite love, who has come down from beyond the starry 
heights, who has become a child and a child so poor, just to give us 
an idea of the love He bears, and what suffering He is ready to embrace 
to win our love at last. 

Were we to steal closer and ask Him: “Ah pretty child, whose child 
art Thou?” He would answer: “See my Mother here kneeling by my 
side, so beautiful and pure.” And were we to ask: “And tell me, pray, 
who may thy Father be?” Then the amazing answer would come soft 
and firm: “My Father is God.” ‘What, God thy Father, and how can 
that be? So poor, so unimposing, who would recognize a God in Thee, 
who would respect thee as God?” “Poor and lowly indeed, yet faith 
will reveal all my Majesty, and proclaim to all who I am, and will in- 
duce these men to love, whom I came to redeem and inflame with my 
love. I am not come to make myself feared, but to sue for love. For 
this am I reduced to this condition of a helpless child, that you may see 
by this abasement how strong is the love I bear you.” 

St. ALPHONSusS LiGuorI. 


To be silent, to suffer, to pray, when we cannot act is acceptable to 
God. A disappointment, a contradiction, a harsh word received and 
endured, as in His presence, is worth more than a long prayer. 
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————=| Catholic Anecdotes [== 

















“FATHER, IT IS EASY TO MAKE A PROMISE” 





A well-known Wisconsin banker married a Catholic girl. He was 
not a Catholic, but he solemnly promised before the young woman who 
was about to trust her being to his keeping, and before the priest of 
God, that he would have all the children brought up in the Catholic 
religion. 

The first child was born. The wife began to make arrangements 
for its baptism. “Mary,” he said, “no child of mine will ever be bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church.” “But, John, you promised.” A slight 
smile passed over his face, but his lips looked firm and cruel when he 
said: “It is easy to make a promise.” 

When the children reached the age of reason, she tried once more. 
He saw her dressing them on Sunday afternoon. “Where are you 
bringing the little ones?” “To catechism.” “Mary, so long as I am 
master in this house, no Catholic Priest will ever teach catechism to 
these children.” “But, John,” she pleaded, “remember how you prom- 
ised.” “And remember how I told you once before, it is easy to make 
a promise.” 

The heart-broken wife begged the Priest to come and speak to her 
husband. The Priest came. The banker received him with every mark 
of respect and kindness. But on one point he was immovable ; he would 
not allow his children to be Catholics. “But you have promised. And 
a man who has any sense of honor, any self-respect, will keep his 
promise.” Once more the faint smile passes over those firm, cruel 
lips: “Father, when a man is trying to get a girl, it is an easy thing 
to make a promise.” 


THE LORD GIVETH AND THE LORD CAN TAKE AWAY 





It was during a Redemptorist mission in western Minnesota that 
an unhappy fallen-away Catholic tried to rouse the people to rebellion, 
and prevent their attendance. The mission at the principal church 
where the Pastor lived had been finished, and the missionary was driv- 
ing to the adjoining parish, which had no resident Priest, to begin a 
mission there. On the way, he met this fallen-away Catholic. He was 
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not alone. He had in the buggy with him his wife, whom he was bring- 
ing to a lunatic asylum. She had gone suddenly insane. He sat dogged 
and silent, urging on his horses, while the poor demented woman sat 
beside him, chattering incoherently, fondling her babe, from which she 
refused to be parted. God gives us riches and health and reason, and 
God can take them away. 


A CERTAIN CURE 





There lived in the monastery of Otterbein a good priest named Mang, 
He was well known and deeply loved by all the inhabitants for miles 
around. This great love was due to the fact that he had ministered 
with untiring zeal to their spiritual wants for over half a century; and 
still more to the fact that he had never been known, during all his 
long career, to speak a hard word of any human being. 

One day the old white-haired Priest, clothed in his worn cassock, 
with his stout stick in his hand, was slowly picking his way home from 
a sick-call, when he was overtaken by an old woman, on her way to 
the village where the monastery stood. He returned a kind answer to 
her salute, and inquired minutely after the health of each member of 
her family. The old woman was known to have what is called “a bitter 
tongue”, and seldom did she carry on a five minute conversation with- 
out wounding some neighbor’s character with that unruly member. 
This ugly habit had taken too deep a hold upon her to be held in 
check even when talking to the Priest. 

“O Father, have you heard the latest news? It’s on the lips of the 
whole neighborhood this morning. Mrs. A—— has made life so un- 
bearable for her husband that he can support it no longer. They say 
he means to leave her next week. And indeed I am not surprised; the 
only wonder is that he could have bourne it as long as he did; she is 
such a scold that—” 

“So!” said the old Priest, “so! she is as bad as that, is she? Ah, 
then we have good reason to pray for her. Let us say the rosary that 
God may make her and all of us better than we are. In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” And he proceeded 
to lead the rosary, while the old woman had no choice but to join in. 
When they had finished, she heaved a sigh of relief, and turned at once 
to more congenial occupations. 

“Father,” she said, “do you see the woman standing in the door 
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of that house. You would scarcely believe it, but I have it from the 
best authority. She was seen lying on the floor dead drunk last Sunday 
night ; and they say that that is not the first time either, for—” 

“So!” said the Priest, “so! then surely she needs our prayers more 
than the other one. We will say a rosary for her. In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

When the second rosary was finished, they were within a few feet 
of the monastery gate. They say there was a twinkle in the old man’s 
eye as he bade her a kindly good-bye; and they say, too, that she has 
never been known to slander anyone in his presence since. 


HOW A LITTLE CHILD’S PRAYER WAS ANSWERED 





Frank Collins was a spoiled child. His parents had pampered his 
every whim; (it was easy for them to do so for they were wealthy). 
He got into bad company and as a result became addicted to bad habits, 
the chief of which was card-playing. When he grew to manhood he 
was already a confirmed gambler. Every penny he could lay hands on 
was sacrificed on the bright-green cloth of the card-table. When he 
was twenty-five his father died leaving him quite a sum of money. 
He became infatuated with a girl from a neighboring parish and so got 
married. After a year of wedded life, during which time his little for- 
tune was dwindling away to nothing from his excesses at card-playing, 
he became despondent, left his bride of a year with a month old daugh- 
ter in her arms and was heard of no more. His wife returned to her par- 
ents, but they, because she had married against their wishes and advice, 
turned her from the door. Gathering up her few belongings she wan- 
dered to one of our big cities and took in private sewing. 

Ten years afterwards—it was Christmas evening—a little child was 

_ climbing the broad stone steps that lead up to a grand cathedral. A 
strange man, standing at the edge of the sidewalk, watched her. Some- 
thing in the child’s face and actions seemed to call up old memories 
in his mind. He followed her—though he had not entered a church 
for years. The child went up a side-aisle to where a bright blaze of light 
shone round the Christmas crib. She knelt down, remaining motionless 
with her little face buried in her hands. When she was about to leave 
she drew from her bosom a little white note and placed it in the hands 
of the Infant Jesus; then, reverently genuflecting, she tripped out of 
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the church. The stranger, when she had gone, knelt down at the crib 
and unnoticed by those in the church deftly took up the note and left 
the church. Once outside, in the glare of an electric-lamp, he read it: 
“Dear Infant Jesus, you were once a little child and you love little 
children. Please, dear Infant Jesus, send my papa home, because mam- 
ma is so unhappy. I love you dear Infant Jesus and I want to be your 
little child. Mary Collins.’. So this was his child! He followed in 
the direction he had seen her come. After a few minutes brisk walking 
he caught up with her. At last she came to a neat little cottage. When 
she opened the door a stream of light shot out into the night and he 
saw his wife stoop down to kiss the child as she closed the door. He 
went slowly and thoughtfully up the walk and rapped at the door and— 
the Infant Jesus had brought home her papa and answered the prayer 
of a little child on Christmas night. 


A COWBOY CONVERTED BY MEANS OF A GOOD BOOK 





A book treating of the goodness and power of the Blessed Virgin 
chanced to fall into the hands of a cowboy who had been brought up 
without any knowledge of religion. While herding his cattle one day 
he was overtaken by a hailstorm. Before the young man realized his 
predicament he was in the midst of a stampede and in imminent danger 
of being trampled to death. In this extremity he turned to Mary and 
prayed: “Save me and I'll serve you.” The next moment the cattle 
parted as if by a common impulse and passed him by unharmed. 

The cowboy kept his word and is a devoted Catholic today. 


IT WILL BE A COLD DAY WHEN ILL ASK 
MY FATHER’S HELP 





A farmer gave his land to his son. The son treated his parents 
disrespectfully after he had the deed to the property. One day in a 
mania of drink he attacked his father with a sledge-hammer. The 
father barricaded himself in the house and notified the pastor. With 
difficulty the priest disarmed the son. When he reminded the young 
man of the Fourth Commandment he received the answer: “It will be 
a cold day when I'll ask my father for help.” 

During the following summer the young man was driving on a turn- 
pike road that led across a narrow valley or ravine. A storm overtook 
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him. It was a cloudburst up the valley. The onrushing waters carried 
the young man with his wagon and team off the road. As the waters 
rose higher and higher the young man found momentary safety by 
clinging to a telephone wire. In terror he now cried: “Father! Mother!’ 
help!” His parents and neighbors were attracted by his cry and the 
roaring of the waters. But they had no boat and so were powerless to 
save him. The waters rose higher and higher till finally they covered 
the wire to which the young man clung and carried him to an untimely 
end. 


THE INFANT JESUS—CAPTOR OF HEARTS 





St. Alphonsus Liguori relates the following incident in the life of 
Father Zucchi of the Society of Jesus, who was most devout to the 
Infant Jesus, whose image he used in order to gain many souls to 
God. One day he gave one of these little images to a lady, who, though 
perfectly innocent and good in her habits, yet was very far from having 
the idea of becoming a nun. The young lady accepted the gift; but 
smiling she said to him: “What have I to do with this Infant?” He 
answered: “Nothing, but to put it on the piano, on which you so 
frequently play.”” She did so; and having constantly this image before 
her eyes, she could not avoid often looking at it, and from looking at 
it she began to feel a small touch of devotion. Then she was inflamed 
with a desire to become better ; so that the piano was rather an occasion 
to her of prayer than of amusement. At last she resolved to leave the 
world and become a religious. Then, full of joy, she went and related 
to Father Zucchi that the Infant had drawn her to His love; and, dis- 
engaging her affections from earthly things, had taken entire possession 
of them Himself. She became a religious, and gave herself up to a 
life of perfection. 

How many go forth in the morning 
Who never come home at night. 

And hearts have been broken for harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


—Margaret Elizabeth Sangster. 
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EXTINGUISH A FIRE WITH GASOLINE 





While we were considering the proofs which we had received of 
the wholesale immorality existing among the boys and girls in the co- 
educational public high schools of several large American cities, we 
noticed an article on the “Social Hour” in the public schools of Chi- 
cago. We knew that it would be something up-to-date. Perusal proved 
that we were right. “The Social Hour” is held on Friday afternoons, 
and the children take part in their favorite amusements—that is praise- 
worthy. “Dancing is universally popular’”—that is not to be wondered 
at, since it is allowed and even encouraged. “It is believed that these 
school dances will make the boys more chivalrous and the girls more 
pure”—that is where we met the surprise—boys and girls in their teens 
will learn purity by spending their Friday afternoons in each others’ 


arms! ! On the same principle we suppose that gasoline would be won- 
derfully effective in extinguishing a fire! 





SANTA CLAUS IN PURGATORY 





Do you remember Christmas morning when you were a child? How 
eagerly you used to run to see what Santa Claus had brought you? If 
your father and mother had neglected to fill that stocking during the 
night, what a bitter disappointment you would have met with! How 
your hopes would have been shattered and your Christmas saddened! 

Perhaps that kind, thoughtful father or mother will spend this 
Christmas in the bitter pains of purgatory. If the day passes with no 
present from you, no prayer, no indulgence, no holy Mass, nothing to 


show that you remember the dear departed one, what a sad and lonely 
Christmas it will be! 


WILL YOUR NAME BE REMEMBERED? 





On Christmas morning of this year 47,415 orphans in the 288 Cath- 
olic orphanages of this country, when they see the good things that 
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charitable hearts have prepared for them, will, for a few happy hours, 
forget the misfortune that has cast a shadow over their young lives. 
Then the faithful Sisters will lead them before the crib and help their 
childish lips to repeat the prayer: “Dear Infant Jesus, bless all those 
good people, who have helped us to have a Merry Christmas.” And 
the Divine Child, who was Himself an outcast on the first Christmas 
day, will hear the prayer of these orphan children. Dear reader, has 


your generosity towards the orphans assured you of a share in their 
Christmas prayer? 


A SUGGESTION 





The members of a Philanthropic Club in the eastern states recently 
passed a resolution to work for the passage of a law empowering 
physicians to take the lives of unborn children whose advent into this 
world was considered “undesirable”. 

Since novel legislation is in order we would suggest that Congress 
first pass a law empowering physicians to quietly asphyxiate ““Members 
of Philanthropic Clubs” when their mental ramblings begin to take a 
pernicious turn. 


A TASTE FOR BLOOD 





It is clear from history that the deeper the ancient pagan nations 
sank into impurity and infidelity, the keener grew their thirst for human 
blood. The conquering emperors might spend millions to entertain 
them in the circus or coliseum, but they left dissatisfied unless the sands 
of the arena were wet with human gore. 

Is it one of “the signs of the times”; is it because they are falling 
into the same crimes as the ancient pagans that the American people 
are developing a like thirst for human blood? The motordrome and the 
aerodrome draw the crowds in proportion to the number of deaths that 
may be expected. And now comes “Auto Polo” which caters directly 
to this thirst for blood, as is evident from its advertisements which 
dwell especially upon the element of danger in this game (?), which is 
described as combining the risks of a bull-fight, a rugby game, and a 
ride in an aeroplane. 
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CHRISTMAS EVERYDAY 





What must have been the feelings of the shepherds out in the 
lonely night, with the long hours of watching before them? Worn and 
jaded they may have:broken out in murmurs. Yes, they may have 
thought with despondency of the weary drudgery of life, of its endless 
disappointments, of its cruel deceptions; the stillness of the night only 
deepened their gloom. They too may have thought as we: “Oh, where 
is our good God now, sure He is not thinking of us at this hour. Again 


He has left us to face these hardships. Oh, I wish He would help us 
now.” 


But was He not thinking of them? Was He not planning for them 
that enviable distinction of hearing the angels’ greeting? Often we too 
would welcome our little crosses if we thought that all the while God 
is looking on us too and preparing such a favor for us. And is He 
not? Rather has He not done so? It was inconceivable joy for them 
when the angels beamed around and the air was filled with their songs. 
But deeper far was their joy when they kneeled around their Saviour 
God. And just this greatest joy of theirs, this joy which they were 
vouchsafed but once, this crowning joy may be ours as often as we 
please—in Holy Communion. 


“NO ROOM FOR HIM” 





The day was already far advanced when Joseph and Mary arrived 
at Bethlehem that first Christmas Eve. Bethlehem had been the home 
of their families for centuries; they had numerous relatives living 
there. They hastened their steps as they approached the home of 
some cousin or uncle, in anticipation of the warmth and food ard wel- 
come they would receive after their long lonesome journey through 
the wet and cold. Alas! their only reception was a hard disdainful 
stare: “We would be glad, but really we have no room.” They 
approach one family after another—no better success. Joseph be- 
comes alarmed. Night is falling; at least they must secure a place 
in an inn. Here too they are disappointed: “Too late; we have. no 
room.” They turn their steps towards a wayside stable, with their 
hearts filled with shame and sorrow—shame, at the treatment they had 
received from their own friends and kindred—sorrow, at the thought 
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that the Divine Child had come down from heaven for the love of men, 
and they had “no room for Him.” 

Centuries have sped by, it is Christmas Eve once more, and the 
Saviour comes again. The streets are dark and cold. A door is 
opened, through it pours a flood of light and warmth. With all His 
Christmas peace and blessings He fain would enter there. He sees— 
a polished bar, baise-covered gaming tables, luxurious wine rooms— 
“there is no room for Him.” Another door opens throwing light and 
warmth upon the dark cold street. Have they a welcome for their 
God? It is a theatre. The players laugh at religion, and extol im- 
morality, and the listeners applaud. “There is no room for Him.” 
Another light—it is a ball room. Animal dances, and worse! And 
still they are not animals but human beings with the divine spark of 
reason in their souls. Hence their conduct is so much more unnatural, 
so much more offensive to the God of nature. A thousand times rather 
the company of the dumb brutes in the stable, than remain here where 
there is surely “no room for Him.” Another light—it is a school. 
The pupils are exhibiting before their admiring parents the learning 
and culture they have acquired. But the first article in the constitu- 
tion of this school is that that it is “Secular”; that it will never give 
any “room to Him”. Another light—it is a home. Home! how sacred 
is the name! But race suicide has poisoned the family spirit at its very 
source—‘‘there is no room for Him.” Another light—it is called a 
church. Built by capitalists kings that their wives and daughters may 
have a social meeting-place, it has all that money can buy, but it has 
no sacrifice, the “Clean Oblation that is offered up from the rising sun 
until the going down of the same”’ is not here; it has no doctrine; each 
wrests from the Scriptures what pleases his passing fancy or wrests 
asunder the very Scriptures themselves, and makes the Christ a myth 
and His Divine Revelation a book of idle tales. It is this self-same 
Christ that seeks a welcome at the door, and finds that “there is no 
room for Him.” 

He comes, filled with burning love, to this cold dark world of 
ours; He comes, laden with Christmas peace and joy for all of “good 
will”. Are there none that will open their hearts and make “room for 
Him”? 

We are all frail; but see thou think none more frail than thyself. 

—Thomas a Kempis. 
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BLESSED HOME 





Blessed home in which all receive Holy Communion often. It 
cannot be otherwise. Don’t you remember that little incident about the 
Ark of the Covenant? Before the Temple was built, the Ark was borne 
from place to place. So it chanced to come into the home of Obede- 
dom. What happened? The house was blessed so wonderfully that 
news of it reached David the king. The blessing was so rich that 
David himself was induced to bring the Ark to his own city just to 
share its blessings. Now in our Christian homes when all the mem- 
bers of the family receive Our Lord in Holy Communion, then all these 
komes are hallowed by a saintlier visit. Not merely the poor Ark of 
the Covenant in which lay nothing but the rod of Aaron and perhaps 
a few crumbs of the wonderful Manna. But now the innocent hearts 
of the children in which Our Lord himself reposed. A vial once filled 
with sweet perfumes long retains the aroma. So these hearts just 
filled by the presence of their God will also return home fragrant with 
the blessings of Our Lord. Men treat the sacred vessels with all pos- 
sible respect; make them of finest gold, preserve them with uttermost 
care. Angels love Our Lord far more. They too will treat with 
fondest care and love those hearts that so often contain their Lord and 
God. No wonder God the Father will send his angels to have a special 
care over such children, to follow them in all their ways, even to their 
homes. Then the work of parents is lighter and sweeter. 


WHAT IS THAT PICTURE ON THE WALL? 





Is it a picture of the Sacred Heart? Quite proper. That recalls 
the scene at the wedding-feast of Cana. Just as Our Lord blessed 
that home, so is He anxious to bless all our homes too. Think of all 
He promised to Bl. Margaret. “He also promised me to pour into the 
hearts of all who should venerate such pictures the superabundance of 
His gifts and graces, and to grant to all places where they should be 
exposed for special veneration, all manner of rich blessings.” Then 


let no picture appear that would cause Our Lord to turn away His 
Holy Face. 
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CHURCH AND HOME 





Is there any connection between these two? Ah, many a mother 
knows how to make them blend into one. Do we not read in the Acts 
of the Apostles that they went round from house to house to break 
the Bread? Thus these homes were hallowed by the Holy Sacrifice 
of Mass offered in them. Does not St. Paul salute “Prisca and Aquila 
my helpers in Christ Jesus . . . and the church which is in their 
house.” In the church we have the altar of sacrifice, prayer and the 
word of God. Can we not have these at home, at least in some 
measure? God’s word reaches us at home when we have some good 
reading there. A mother or father can cherish it in the hearts of 
children by speaking to them of the lessons in Christian Doctrine they 
are preparing or have just learned. This gives interest and import- 
ance to their study. Prayer brings a shower of grace and strews all 
hearts with heavenly virtues, with virtues that soothe the dreariness of 
cur earthly life. The bended knee and folded hands give proof of 
sterling faith and hope and love. The steady regularity with which 
a parent assembles all at meals, at morn and night evinces a profound 
sense of duty, will cast the character of the child in a mould of manly 
strength, will make a genuine Christian out of him. The altar of 
sacrifice may be there. Little sacrifices are the only real sugar of life. 
Sacrifices help us lighten each others sorrows, bear patiently and for- 
givingly with each others faults. Little sacrifices of our personal ease, 
of our selfish ideas, just these little sacrifices we ought to be so 
eager to make, and yet sometimes refuse,—these little sacrifices bring 
peace and deepest love. How easy to make them too when in the 
house there hangs a little Crucifix upon the wall. It pleads to husband 
and wife, to tiniest child. And who could resist such an appeal? 


“I WAS A STRANGER, AND YOU TOOK ME IN” 





Who was it used these words? Or rather: who will one day use 
them again? Jesus Christ, our Judge. He also explained their mean- 
ing. Charity to our fellow-men will decide our admission to heaven 
and our exclusion. For “as long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me.” 

Blessed then too those hours spent in work for Our Divine Guest 
in the Tabernacle. Often His dwelling place is poor and bare. No won- 
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der that many generous souls are willing to give their time and atten- 
tions to this work of adorning the altar. Some times it might appear 
as if the reward were slow-coming. And yet a treasure is accumulat- 
ing in His Sacred Heart, a treasure of gratitude divine and eternal. 


WHAT A READER THINKS OF THE LIGUORIAN 





“This magazine should prove a gold mine to seekers after Truth, 
as well as profitable to those already possessing the treasure 
It ought to be on every book and magazine stand, in the depots oni 
trains, in hotels, department store rest-rooms and club-houses and in 
every prison throughout the country.” 


“BRING ME HIS HEAD UPON A"DISH” 





The furniture of the room appeared rich, the clustered chandeliers 
brilliant, the banked flowers beautiful—until she entered. Then all 
else grew dull and pale before her charms. A wave of music broke 
upon the perfumed air. She danced. His Royal Majesty, her sover- 
eign Ruler, smiled; the sight of that dance delighted his heart. 

“Ask, fair maiden,” he cried, “ask what you will in reward, it 
shall be yours. Never has human being danced so much after the man- 
ner that I would love to see as you have done.” 

“O mighty King!” and she bowed low before his throne and whis- 
pered her request. . . . . A servant of the king is called to do 
her bidding. What message of gladness does he receive here amid 
feasting and dance and brilliant wit and happy laugh? Hold, not so 
fast! It is a message of death! She has wished to take the life of an 
innocent man, and her request has been granted. Can you divine the 
name of the fair dancer, and of the mighty King? 

“That is evident,” you answer. “The Dancer’s name is Herodias, 
the King is Herod, and the man whose life is sought is St. John the 
Baptist.” 

You are wrong. The King is the Devil; the Dancer is any of the 
thousands of young women who, last night, at fashion’s call, prostituted 
their God-given beauty and talents in the ball-rooms and parlors of 
our land. The dance that so delighted the heart of His Royal Majesty 
was one of those many. vulgar contortions too low to be named. Her 
reward was the destruction of an immortal soul by mortal sin—the 
soul of the young man who was so unfortunate as to be her partner. 
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Catholic Events 

















On Thanksgiving Day President Wilson will follow the custom of 
his predecessors and attend the Solemn High Mass in St. Patrick’s 
Church, accompanied by the Cabinet Ministers and the Diplomatic 
Corps. 

* * * 

The thirty-seventh annual congress of Catholic Jurists has just 
closed in the City of Paris. An important item of the meeting was a 
letter from Cardinal Merry del Val containing the Holy Father’s bless- 
ing and his warm approval of the subject taken for discussion this year, 
“Relations Between Church and State.” 

* * * 


We have often heard of the French Royalist, Count Castillon de 
Saint-Victor, who was one of the first Frenchmen to make a flight in an 
aeroplane, who, together with Henri de la Vaulx, broke the record for 
a balloon flight, and who made an ascent with Wilbur Wright during 
the inventor’s first demonstrations abroad. But we shall hear of him 
no more. He has followed “The Higher Call” and given up his wealth 
and even his name to become the obscure Brother Eustebe in the Jesuit 
College at Canterbury, England. 

* * * 


David Ignatius Walsh will be the first Catholic Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. He was born in the state, of poor parents, the second young- 
est of ten children. He earned the money which made him an educated 
lawyer, held several important political offices, and has just been elected 
Governor by a plurality of 200,000. 

* * * 


On the occasion of the anniversary Mass for Pope Leo XIII., the 
Holy Father appeared in public for the first time since his illness last 
spring. Cardinal Vincenzo Vanutelli celebrated the Mass, and the Pope 
pronounced the solemn Absolution. 

* * * 


The Rev. Henry B. Sanderson has resigned his pastorate over the 
Episcopal churches of Oakfield and North Fond du Lac, to enter the 
Catholic Church. 

* * * 


The general elections in Italy are over. They were of unusual im- 
portance as being the first general elections since the law of universal 
suffrage went into effect. By this law 8,500,000 men have the vote as 
against 3,500,000 before the law. The position of the Pope in the City 
of Rome and of the Church throughout the whole of Italy has been sad 
and miserable enough, but it is fairly certain that the Liberal govern- 
ment will do nothing worse than continue its past policy of petty per- 
secution against the church. The same cannot be said of the Socialists. 
Those best versed in Italian politics say that the moment they get in 
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power, we may expect outrages against thy; Pope and the Church sur- 
passing in atrocity those in Portugal. any held that the 5,000,000 
voters added by the new law were in a large measure Socialists, and 
that the elections would result in that party coming into power. Hence 
it is clear that this election was of especial interest to Catholics. Re- 
turns, however, show that we need not yet fear the worst. Scarcely 
more than half of those who have the suffrage took the trouble of 
voting. The Liberals are still in power. They will have in the new 
parliament about 370 representatives as against about 80 Socialists. 


* * XK 


The Knights of Luther and the Guardians of Liberty had a crowded 
meeting in Milwaukee one evening last month. Here are some of the 
wise (?) words that were warmly applauded: “Despite a six-foot 
fence around the foundations of this building (a Catholic Convent), I 
gained access to the inside and found a tunnel being built there... . . 
The purpose of this tunnel is best known to the Priests, but I am of the 
opinion that it is merely a connection with the ‘Fort’—the nunnery can 
be nothing else with its high stone walls around it. I believe that it is 
nothing else than a store-house for ammunition.” Again, “I believe 
that the reason for the order (Knights of Columbus) having firearms 
is to cut (mixed metaphors) a way to the White House for the Pope.” 
Again, “The Catholic political hierarchy is attempting to control your 
public schools. .... In Chicago, where a Catholic board was in con- 
trol of the public schools, Catholic janitors were hired at the Pope’s 
dictates who neglected the work of cleaning them and thus gave foun- 
dation to the lie of the Priests and Prelates that the public schools 
were unsanitary.” All who were so unfortunate as to remain away 
from the meeting can judge by this what they missed. 


* * * 


Two of the leading Prelates of the United States celebrated jubilees 
last month—Archbishop Spalding of Peoria, his golden jubilee as a 
Priest; Bishop Foley of Detroit, his silver jubilee as Bishop. All the 
good effected by these long years of labor for the salvation of souls will 
be known only on judgment day. 


* * * 


The recent Missionary Congress held in Boston opened with a religious 
ceremony of extraordinary solemnity. The Papal Delegate, the Cardi- 
nal, seven Archbishops, seventy-one Bishops, a guard of four hundred 
uniformed Knights of Columbus, a large number of Regular Prelates, 
and six hundred Priests, formed in procession and marched into the 
cathedral, where a Solemn High Mass was celebrated at which the Car- 
dinal preached, and the Papal Delegate imparted the Apostolic Bless- 
ing. That evening Solemn Pontifical services were held in every 
Church in the city of Boston and suburbs. The Congress has brought 
before the American people, Catholic and Protestants alike, in a strik- 
ing manner, what the Church is doing in the mission fields of the world. 
The eloquent papers read before the Congress will soon appear in book 
form. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 








(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis.) 


Is a Catholic now permitted to marry 
his brother's widow? 

There has been no recent change in 
the laws of the Church which forbid 
marriages between Catholics related 
within the fourth degree of consan- 
guinity and affinity. In particular cases 
the Church has always dispensed from 
these laws where a grave reason sug- 
gested it. Though such dispensations 
are rare, the Church would rather grant 
them than those for mixed marriages, 
as the Holy Father assured a certain 
prelate some years ago. 


How do you explain the phenomena 
of spiritism? 

Spiritism may be considered as 
ninety-nine per cent of human imposi- 
tion and one per cent of diabolical 
manifestation. Catholics who take up 
spiritism sin greviously against the 
First Commandment, place themselves 
outside of the protection of Provi- 
dence, court the influence of Satan, 
and usually reap the consequence of 
their folly in this life. ; 


I read that God did not do His best 
in creating this world. But to say that 
God could do anything but His best, 
being infinitely perfect, seems illogical, 
contradictory, and blasphemous? 

Of the countless worlds which God 
could have created, He freely chose to 
create the one of which we form a 
part. Though He was free to create 
this particular world, His infinite per- 
fection required that His work be as 
perfect as possible, and that He give 
every creature the power of attaining 
the perfection of its concrete nature. 
God’s work is always well done, and, 
where His holy will is not frustrated 
by the ignorance and malice of His 
creatures, He bestows the choicest 
blessings His infinite goodness, love, 
and mercy can devise upon all His 
creatures. Let us therefore see to it 
that we always have the good will to 
merit these blessings. 


Is it a sin to kiss a fellow if you are 
not engaged to him? 

There are certain actions whose 
morality arises mainly from their con- 
crete circumstances. Objectively con- 


sidered a kiss is a token of affection. 
In the concrete its morality varies with 
the affections of the human heart. 
What could be more sacred on the one 
hand than the kiss the Virgin Mother 
bestowed upon her divine Child? And 
what more base than the traitor’s kiss 
in the garden of Gethsemani? Besides 
the intention of persons concerned 
other circumstances enter into the 
morality of a kiss, especially the cir- 
cumstances of person and place. Hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, are 
bound by their relationship to mani- 
fest their mutual affection in some way. 
But it is not essential that persons who 
are engaged to be married confirm 
their bethrothal with a kiss. In fact, 
on account of the proclivity of human 
nature to impurity, a kiss easily be- 
comes a source of temptation and 
scandal when indulged in between 
young people. Besides in the latter 
case, it blights the modesty of a vir- 
ginal soul and often lowers a girl in 
her own estimation as well as in the 
opinion of her friends. 


Is it true that there would have been 
no sickness or death if Adam and Eve 
had not sinned? 


If Adam and Eve had not sinned 
they would never have suffered or died. 
But all of their descendents would 
have had to prove themselves individ- 
ually worthy of heaven before they 
would have received the promised re- 
ward.’ Though it is true that sickness 
and death are the consequence of 
original sin, it is likewise true that our 
divine Savior has repaired the sin of 
our first parents and grants super- 
abundant means of salvation to all of 
good will. 


What is an Agnus Dei, and why is it 
worn? 


It has been customary from the 
earliest centuries for the Holy Father 
to bless the Agnus Dei for the devout 
use of the faithful. Agnus Dei means 
Lamb of God. It consists of a wax 
wafer with the Lamb of God stamped 
on it. The wax used for this purpose 
is taken from the remnants of the 
Easter candles burnt in Rome. Every 
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succeeding Pope blesses Agnus Dei at 
the beginning of his pontificate and 
every seventh year afterwards, 

The Agnus Dei is the only article 
of devotion in general use among the 
faithful that is blessed with holy 
chrism. As a sacramental the use of 
the Agnus Dei derives its efficacy from 
the prayers of the Church. In blessing 
it the Holy Father prays: (1) that 
devout veneration of the Agnus Dei 
inspire the faithful with a spirit of 
faith in the mystery of the redemp- 
tion, of gratitude towards the goodness 
of God, and of contrition for their 
sins; (2) that the cross of Christ may 
protect them against Satan and phy- 
sical ills; (3) that by the protection of 
Providence they may escape the snares 
of Satan; (4) that God protect preg- 
nant women from accidents and grant 
them a happy delivery; (5) that God 
protect the faithful from pestilence, 
deluge and conflagration; (6) finally, 
that through the merits of Christ the 
faithful always receive the special pro- 
tection of Providence, and be preserved 
from a sudden and unprovided death 
as well as from every other danger and 
misfortune. 


For five years I have resisted the call 
of God to join a certain religious com- 
munity because I liked the world. Now 
that I am willing to go I have learned 
to like another Order. What shall I 
do? 


Make a novena to our Blessed Lady 
in which you place yourself unreserved- 
ly at her disposal. If still in doubt at 
the close of your novena, place the 
matter before your director and ac- 
cept his decision as the holy will of 
God. 


Did the Church ever have a Pope 
who was very young when elected? 
If so how could he be infallible? 

History tells us that when the See 
of Peter was in the-control of the 
Italian nobility Benedict IX. was can- 
onically elected when very young. As 
the Holy Ghost infallibly guides the 
Vicar of Christ when acting in his 
official capacity as teacher of mankind, 
the age, talent, education, or experience 
of an individual Pope has nothing to 
do with the infallibility of the Catholic 
Church. 


What is the unpardonable sin—the 
sin against the Holy Ghost? 


There is no sin that is unpardonable 
in this life. God is infinitely merciful, 


and Jesus died for the salvation of all 
mankind. There are certain sins, how- 
ever, by which the sinner deliberately 
turns away from God and abuses His 
grace and mercy in a special manner. 
On this account they are called sins 
against the Holy Ghost. There are six 
sins against the Holy Ghost: presum- 
ing on God’s mercy, despairing of 
God’s_ mercy, resisting the known 
Christian truth, envy of another’s 
spiritual good, obstinacy in sin, and 
final impenitence. 


Ts heaven a condition or a place? 
and in what does it consist? 


Heaven is both a condition and a 
place. It is the state of infinite hap- 
piness and the home of God and His 
angels and saints. Every soul that 
perseveres in the friendship of God re- 
ceives the crowning grace of the Light 
of Glory which qualifies her to partake 
of those joys of which St. Paul said 
“that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man, what things God hath prepared 
for them that love him.” (I. Cor. 2, 9.) 
Not only will she be free from every 
evil and secure in the eternal posses- 
sion of “the reward exceeding great,” 
but according to her good works on 
earth will she here enjoy the presence 
of God and the company of the elect in 
her heavenly home. Here the longing 
of her mind for truth will be satiated 
in the contemplation of the Infinite 
Truth. Here the ceaseless craving of 
her heart will find eternal rest in the 
fruition of the Infinite Good. Here 
her practice of virtue will be crowned 
with the beatitude of the elect. In the 
company of our Blessed Lady and the 
angels and saints the noblest aspira- 
tions of her social nature will be 
crowned by God. In that company she 
will ever find new delights in the price- 
less treasures of God’s infinite perfec- 
tion and the surpassing beauty of His 
wonderful works. 


A certain person got permission from 
a priest to eat meat on Friday, and his 
work is not so hard either. Is it true? 


No priest has the power of granting 
permission to eat meat on Fridays or 
of giving any other general dispensa- 
tion from a universal law of the 
Church. In this country by special 
delegation the priest may when cir- 
cumstances require, dispense from the 
Friday abstinence in a particular case 
for one or the other time. 
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Some Good Books 











“An Average Man,” by Robert Hugh 
Benson is a story of a young man, 
Percy Smith, who is won to study 
Catholicism by a sermon of a Francis- 
can Friar. His parents, staid dis- 
senters though they are, offer no ser- 
ious objections. His mother coming 
suddenly into great wealth Percy finds 
himself one of the English gentry. 
Through the clever managing of his 
mother Percy convinces himself that 
his duty is to look after the larger 
things in life. In this way he becomes 
“the average man” for he has practi- 
cally no sacrifices to make in becom- 
ing a Catholic. Contrasted with Percy 
is Mr. Main, the dull, despised vicar 
of Hanstead whose wife is a veritable 
Xanthippe. Convinced of the truth of 
the Catholic Church, he enters it despite 
the remonstrances of his wife, and the 
possibilities of ruin. The minor char- 
acters are drawn with rare skill. The 
book abounds in quiet humor and is a 
verv clever piece of literature. Pub- 
ay by Longmans Green & Co. Price 

1.35. 


“Why Men should go to Church” is 
an address delivered by Most Rev. 
John Ireland, D.D., at the consecration 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral of Wichita, 
Kansas. The Catholic Advance of that 
city has made a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages of this admirable address and 
the inconsiderable price of two dollars 
a hundred must procure for the Arch- 
bishop a very wide audience. 


We have received from the author, 
Rev. Ferreol Girardey “The Word of 
God preached to Children.” The book 
is primarily intended for “the Junior 
Clergy in preparing their sermons, and 
instructions to children.” It is, how- 
ever, a real treasury for Christian par- 
ents who in the rapid evolution of the 
twentieth century have not out-grown 
their duty to religiously instruct their 
children. Children should “know well 
what they have to believe (the Creed), 
what they have to do or avoid (the 
Commandments), and what means are 
Necessary (the Means of Grace i. e, 
Prayer and the Sacraments), to prac- 
tice their holy religion and save their 
souls.” All this must be imparted 


clearly and with simplicity, it must be 
made practical and interesting, en- 
livened with appropriate comparisons 
and anecdotes. All this the Rev. Author 
has striven after and all this he has 
admirably attained. These instructions 
first published in The Howmiletic 
Monthly are now published in book- 
form by J. F. Wagner. Price $1.50. 
“A little History of the Love of the 
Holy Eucharist,” by Freda Mary 
Graves, is a book of rare and most 
edifying information. It purposes “to 
bring forward through the ages ex- 
amples of the love and devotion to- 
wards the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar shown by our British and Saxon 
forefathers.” The examples are well 
chosen and show a great deal of re- 
search among old records. It is hand- 
somely bound in leather and put out 
in America by B. Herder. Price $1.00. 


In his book “A Plea for the Younger 
Generation Mr. C. Hamilton, accord- 
ing to the Catholic Times of London, 
“pours fine scorn on the Eugenists of 
England and the Societies of ‘Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis’ in the States, 
and begs the faddists to become ‘old 
fashioned enough to permit their 
charges to have the benefit of that 
divine inspiration which made it pos- 
sible for their forefathers to build up 
this great country.’ Then he cries: 
‘Put God back into your schools, I 
beseech you, you scientists and teach- 
ers and professors, and when you 
teach boys and girls the facts you hide 
behind the high-sounding names Sex- 
Hygiene and Moral Prophylaxis begin 
with the story of the Christ Baby and 
end with the description of the weep- 
ing Mother at the foot of the Cross. 
Don’t teach sex-hygiene by drawing 
analogies between human nature and 
that of the animals and thus send boys 
and girls loose upon the world to imi- 
tate the animals if they choose’ * * * 
Religion and home—these are the only 
influences capable of saving the rising 
generation from the widespread moral 
and physical degeneration which he and 
all good men deplore.” The book is 
published by Chutto & Windus and 
sells at 70 cents. 
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“T will never marry a man,” said a 
haughty young woman, “whose fortune 
has not at least five ciphers in it.” 

“Take me,” replied her admirer, a 
young lawyer. “Mine is all ciphers.” 


An Atlanta grocer told more than he 
meant to in his Christmas advertise- 
ment: 

Apples, a Nuts, Fruit 
ake. 
Shop Now and Avoid the Rush. 
Remember, the Early Birds Get the 
Worm! 


“QO mother, come quick!” cried a 
little sister who had never seen her 
small brother do anything but crawl. 
“Come quick! Baby’s standing on his 
hind legs.” —————— 

Margaret—They say that Mrs. Baker 
makes a fortune out of a cure for obes- 
ity. 
Katharine—Yes. 
fat of the land. 


She lives on the 


Father’s in his monoplane, 
’round the moon; 

Mother, in a taxicab, won’t be home 
till noon; 

Brother’s in his motor boat, on the 
silent sea— 

Rock, wee motor cradle, in the nur- 
sery! ——_- 

One hundred years ago today, 
With wildernesses here, 

With powder in his gun, the man 
Went out and got the deer. 


sailing 


But now the thing is somewhat 
changed, 
And on another plan; 
With powder on her cheeks the dear 


Goes out and gets the man. 


“No,” complained the Scotch pro- 
fessor to his students; “ye dinna use 
vour faculties of observation. Ye 
dinna use them. For instance ——” 

Picking up a jar of chemicals of vile 
odor he stuck one finger into it and 
then into his mouth. 

“Taste it, gentlemen!” he com- 
manded, as he passed the vessel from 
student to student. 

After each one had licked his finger, 
and had felt rebellion through his 
whole soul, the old professor exclaimed 
triumphantly : 


“I tol’ ye so. Ye dinna use your 
faculties. For if ye had obsarved ye 
would ha’ seen that the finger I stuck 
into the jar was nae the finger I stuck 
into my mouth.” 


A lanky youth entered a general 
store to order some groceries. He was 
17 years old and was passing through 
that stage of adolescence during which 
a boy seems all hands and feet, and 
his vocal organs, rapidly developing, 
are wont to cause his voice to undergo 
sudden and involuntary changes from 
high treble to low bass. 

In an authoritative rumbling bass 
voice, he demanded of the busy clerk: 
“Give me a can of corn” (then, his 
voice suddenly changing to a shrill 
falsetto, he continued), “and a sack 
of flour.” 

“Well, don’t be in a hurry. I can’t 
wait on both of you at once,” snapped 
the clerk. 


The proprietor of the second-hand 
store was not so tidy as he might have 
been. One day while standing in front 
of the store an Irishman approached 
and asked: 

“Hov yes anny clean shirts in yer 
store?” 

“Sure I have,” answered the clothing 
man, anxious for a sale. “Lots of 
them, so clean as anything.” 

“Well,” said the Irishman, moving 
away, “go in and put wan of them on.” 


Village Constable (to villager who 
has been knocked down by passing 
motorcyclist) —You didn’t see the num- 
ber, but could you swear to the man?” 

Villager—I did; but I don’t think ’e 
’eard me.” 


Two Irishmen were comparing notes 
about politics, jobs, hard times, and 
the like, when Pat O’Rourke, a third 
one, joined in the discussion. 

“Sure and I’m satisfied with things,” 
said Pat. “I’ve a pache of a job.” 

“Ts that so?” said the others. “And 
what might ye be doin’?” 

“I’m pulling down the Episcopal 
church.” replied Pat, “and I’m getting 
paid for it.” 





